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LETTERS UNDER THE LAW 


HEN reflection brings to view the 
\ \ fact that a single letter may 

carry in its language conse- 
quences ranging from a binding contract 
involving millions of dollars to a suit 
for breach of a marriage promise or im- 
prisonment, one commences to realize 
the value of caution against dispatch- 
ing a too hastily composed missive and 
against destroying correspondence re- 
ceived. 

A letter in form may be a will, con- 
tract or other legal document in sub- 
stance, or it may be mere evidence con- 
cerning the existence of some fact to be- 
come pertinent in an unborn controversy. 
The manifest intent of the writer will 
usually prove to be the determining factor 
as to the legal effect to be given to his 
letter. 

The instances in which wills have been 
executed in the form of letters have been 
justly rare, for they naturally tend to 
litigation, but it is “interesting to note 
that in numerous instances the courts have 
upheld, as valid wills, letters which plain- 
ly indicated an intent of the writers that 
they should govern the disposition of their 
property after death. Unless such a let- 
ter be written wholly in the handwriting 
of the testator, thereby constituting what 
is known in the law as a holographic will, 
it would be necessary for the letter to be 
attested by two witnesses, the same as if 
formally drawn. 


OFFERS AND ACCEPTANCES 


By far the most important class of let- 
ters in the business world are those con- 
taining offers and acceptances of offers 
to enter into contracts, such as are flow- 
ing through the mails at every tick of 
the clock. 

As is quite generally understood, a writ- 
ten contract may be just as binding when 
comprehended by an exchange of corres- 
pondence as when reduced to a formal 
document commencing with “Know All 
Men by These Presents,” and containing 
other approved legal language adorn- 
ments. But there are certain important 
essentials common to both methods of 
contracting. For example, since it is 
provided by statute in substantially all 
of the states that a contract not to be 
performed within a year, or one to pay 
the debt of a third person, or one for an 
interest in land, or one for a future sale 
of goods involving more than a certain 
amount and no present payment or deliv- 
ery under the agreement, shall not be en- 
forceable unless reduced to writing and 
subscribed by the person to be charged 
thereby, such signature is necessary. So, 
if I send a letter accepting an offer to 
sell me $2,000 worth of flour, but omit to 
have it signed on my part, it is not pres- 
ently binding upon me. But where a 
Valid agreement may be verbally made, 
such a letter would be binding, on proof 
that the letter was sent with intent that 
es 
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it operate as an offer or acceptance of 
an offer. 


DATE OF AN OFFER 


There is an interesting and important 
general rule of law that makes a distinc- 
tion between the mailing of a letter con- 
taining an offer to buy or sell, and the 
mailing of a letter accepting an offer. 
It is generally held that an offer con- 
tained in a letter is deemed to have been 
made to the addressee when he receives 
it, and not when it is posted. So, if the 
offerer places no time limit on an accept- 
ance and the addressee accepts it prompt- 
ly on receipt, the offerer must bear 
the consequences of any delay in de- 
livery of the offering letter. To illus- 
trate, in one case it appeared that an 
offer was made by letter dated Sept. 
2, to sell goods, subject to “answer in 
due course of post.” Through misdi- 
rection in address, the letter was not re- 
ceived until the 5th, when the addressee 
promptly replied by letter accepting the 
offer. In the meantime the other party 
sold the goods elsewhere. It was decided 
that there was a valid contract, and that 
the offerer was liable for non-delivery, 
there having been no withdrawal of the 
offer before its acceptance. 

When an acceptance is properly made 
by letter, it is binding on both parties the 
instant the letter is posted, properly 
stamped and properly addressed. This 
general rule rests on an assumption that 
the person who has made the accepted of- 
fer expressly or impliedly authorized ac- 
ceptance by mail, in which case the mail 
is deemed to be his agent for the purpose 
of transmitting the acceptance, as well 
as for the previous transmission of his 
offer. The courts of Massachusetts have 
departed from what seems to be an other- 
wise universal rule by holding that one 
mailing a letter containing an acceptance 
takes the risk of any loss or delay of the 
letter in the mails. 

CERTAIN QUALIFICATIONS 

In this connection it should be noted 
specially that mailing of an acceptance 
binds the other party only when he has 
sanctioned a reply by letter. A tele- 
graphic offer is usually held to require a 
telegraphic acceptance, in the absence of 
mutual understanding to the contrary, in 
which case delay in receipt of a letter 
from the addressee of the offer would 
warrant the offerer in treating the tele- 
graphic offer as having been rejected. 

And it seems that what has been said 
above must be further qualified to the 
extent that a letter posted may be re- 
claimed by the sender through the post- 
office authorities before its actual deliv- 
ery, as provided for by the postal regula- 
tions. Thus it appears that, although an 
acceptance once posted is not revocable 
by another letter going forward in the 


same post, or by a telegram, it may be 
revoked by reclaiming it from the mails. 

A still further qualification is required 
in a case where the offer carries a condi- 
tion for actual receipt of the acceptance, 
as where a mill offers to sell a quantity 
of flour subject to “receipt” of accept- 
ance by a given time. In such case, a 
holding that the acceptance was binding 
when mailed would not accord with the 
mutual intention of the parties. 


SIGNATURES 
From the standpoint of the addressee 
it is obviously to be preferred that the 
signature to a letter carrying an obliga- 
tion be autographic to forestall the possi- 
bility of the sender denying that he 
authorized the letter to be sent. But, as 
decided just the other day by a southern 
court of high authority, a typewritten sig- 
nature to an ordinary contract is just as 
valid as an autographic one when once 
shown to have been affixed with authorized 
intention that it operate as a signature. 
The merest scratch of a pen will usually 
suffice as a signature when supplemented 
by proof of such intention. So, it follows 
that the mere fact that an autographic 
signature is defective or illegible will 
not invalidate it. If legibility of signa- 
tures were an essential to validity of a 
document many a bank draft would not 
be worth any more than Germany’s treaty 
with Belgium. There are numerous de- 
cisions which have upheld the validity of 
signatures by abbreviation and by initials, 
and signatures affixed by one person at 
the request of the ostensible signer. 
Ordinarily, it is not necessary that the 
signature be at the bottom of the letter, 
if a signing at any other place was in- 
tended as a signature to the entire docu- 
ment, but since many statutes which re- 
quire certain classes of contracts to be in 
writing require that they be “subscribed,” 
signatures to such agreements should be 
in the usual position. It is scarcely to be 
doubted, however, that a signed letter 
followed by an unsigned postscript would 
be good in the case of an ordinary busi- 
ness letter. Yet, in the case of a post- 
script containing an important term of a 


contract required to be in writing, it _ 


will be much safer to have it signed, to 
avoid quibble on the point that it was 
not “subscribed.” 


THE WRITER’S INTENTION 


When rights are sought to be enforced 
by the addressee of a letter under it, the 
principal test by which the extent of the 
obligations created by it is to be deter- 
mined is the intention of the writer as 
expressed in the language of the letter, 
giving to that language commonly under- 
stood meaning. Any secret intention en- 
tertained by the writer will not be per- 
mitted to diminish the force of the words 
he has actually used. But manifest errors 
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in the use of words will be disregarded to 
give effect to a plain intention otherwise 
apparent from the letter as a whole or the 
surrounding circumstances. And when a 
particular letter constitutes only one link 
in a chain of correspondence making up 
a single contract, all the letters must be 
considered together for the purpose of 
arriving at the writer’s intention. 

When ambiguity appears in a letter the 
rights of the parties must be determined 
by construing the words most liberally in 
favor of the addressee, when the uncer- 
tainty of meaning cannot be dissolved by 
a consideration of all the negotiations, 
since the courts hold that the disadvant- 
ages flowing from faulty wording of a 
contract should fall on the person choos- 
ing the exact language employed. ; 

When a letter is written to serve as a 
contract or as one of several letters go- 
ing to make up a single contract, it should 
be remembered that the wording will be- 
come to a very great extent obligatory 
upon the writer, for the missive then falls 
within the general rule of law that the 
contents of a written agreement cannot be 
contradicted or altered by proof of previ- 
ous or concurrent verbal understandings 
at variance with the writing. In this re- 
spect, the letter differs in legal effect 
from a communication relating to some 
business transaction but not constituting 
part of the contract involved, as in the 
case of letters written in the course of 
adjusting controversies. When a letter 
is relied upon merely as tending to prove 
some fact, it is not so conclusive against 
the writer as to prevent his contradicting 
the statements in it. But where the let- 
ter is a part of the contract involved it 
ordinarily binds him, except as he may 
be able to show that, through mutual mis- 
take or fraud of the other party, it fails 
to state the true agreement. 


PAROLE EVIDENCE RULE 


The reason of the rule that precludes 
contradiction by one of his own signed 
obligation is that written instruments 
would be of little value if their provisions 
could be varied by oral evidence, and 
that temptations to the commission of 
perjury would be increased. Speaking of 
this rule, which is technically known as 
the parol evidence rule, it has been author- 
itatively said: 

“The parol evidence rule may protect 
letters from variation or contradiction 
where they are of a contractual nature, 
containing promises, propositions, under- 
takings, representations, and the like, 
especially where it is intended that the 
receiver shall act upon the faith of the 
contents of the letter; but letters form- 
ing no part of a contract and not con- 
tractual in their nature are not protect- 
ed.” 17 Cyc. 625. 


LETTERS AS EVIDENCE 


Apart from character as a contract, or 
as some other independent document on 
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which suit is grounded, statements con- 
tained in letters may be used as evidence 
on some disputed fact pertinent in a 
suit. But the use of letters as evidence 
is subject to important qualifications. For 
instance, a party to litigation is not en- 
titled to show that he has made some self- 
serving declaration in a letter written by 
himself, unless he can go further by show- 
ing that his adversary expressly or im- 
pliedly admitted the truth of the declara- 
tion in a replying letter or by other con- 
duct reasonably showing acquiescence. On 
the other hand, a letter proved to have 
been sent by one party, or under author- 
ity from him, is competent evidence of 
all pertient admissions made in it against 
his own interest. 

When the contents of a particular let- 
ter are in issue, the original letter is the 
best evidence, and a court will not enter- 
tain extrinsic proof as to the contents 
until non-production of the original is 
accounted for. If it has been lost, its 
loss must be shown. If it is in the pos- 
session of the adversary, notice must or- 
dinarily be given him to produce it. In 
the absence of ability to produce the 
original, copies may be offered in evidence 
on proof of their correctness; and, in 
the absence of copies, the contents may 
be established by the testimony of wit- 
nesses knowing the facts. 

There is a rebuttable presumption that 
a properly addressed, stamped, and mailed 
letter was received by the addressee in 
due course of mail delivery. This pre- 
sumption is almost conclusive when it is 
established with reasonable certainty 
that, in addition to being so dispatched, 
the envelope of the letter bore the ad- 
dress for return in case of non-delivery. 
On an issue whether a letter was actually 
received the addressee’s positive denial of 
receipt will not prevent a judge or jury 

. from giving effect to the above mentioned 
presumption, if the surrounding circum- 
stances support it. 

CONFIDENCE IMPLIED 

One is apt to suppose that the addressee 
of a letter acquires as complete control 
over its disposition as if it were one of 
his yuletide neckties. This is not true. 
The necktie legally may be sold or given 
away or exposed to public gaze. Not so 
with a letter, unless the writer has ex- 
pressly or impliedly authorized its dis- 
closure or transfer. A legal authority 
has found that the body of judicial de- 
cisions warrants the statement of the 
following rules of law: 

“The recipient has a qualified property 
in the paper on which the letter is written. 
He may keep it or destroy it, and he can 
recover possession of it when lost, even 
from the writer, but he cannot publish it 
or communicate it to others without the 
consent of the writer. A newspaper, 
however, is entitled to publish letters sent 
to it impliedly for publication, and the 
property in business letters written by 
an employee to his employer belongs to 
the latter as well as letters by a public 
officer to his government. It has been 
held that the recipient of a letter may 
publish it against the will of the writer 
where it is necessary to protect his rights 
or to defend his character against the 
writer, but the doctrine has been severely 
criticized in this country and it is doubt- 
ful if it would now be followed; but these 
considerations do not apply to, or pre- 
vent, the production of letters in court 
as evidence. The property in letters 
passes to the personal representative of 
the receiver, but they are not assets in 
his hands. The personal representative 

of, the writer may prevent publication.” 
25 Cyc. 1493, 1494. 
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“The right of the writer of a letter to 
restrain its publication rests on his right 
of property in the ideas expressed. It is 
not necessary that letters should have any 
literary quality or originality of ideas. 
Familiar and business letters are as much 
property as more finished compositions 
intended for the press.” 25 Cyc. 1492. 

Applying the general rule that the re- 
cipient of a letter is prima facie entitled 
to its possession, a New York court held 
in an early decision that the city of New 
York was entitled to recover a letter, 
which had been written by George Wash- 
ington to the authorities of the munici- 
pality, as against one who bought the 
communication at an executor’s sale, there 
being nothing to show that the executor’s 
decedent came into possession of the let- 
ter under authority from the city. 

There are several legal remedies against 
wrongful disclosure of the contents of a 
letter: If the disclosure has not been 
consummated, but is threatened, it may 
be enjoined. If the disclosure is com- 
plete, it seems that the aggrieved person 
may maintain an action for damages ac- 
tually sustained; and, if the act of dis- 
closing was malicious and resulted in 
manifest injury, there is judicial author- 
ity for saying that an additional award 
may be made in favor of the complaining 
party by way of punitive damages. 

LIBELOUS CORRESPONDENCE 


Then will the summer of the damage- 
suit lawyer’s joy be made gloomy winter, 
when correspondents learn to write let- 
ters only when their ill-will toward per- 
sons mentioned therein is below the siz- 
zling point. Thousands upon thousands 
of court decisions attest the fact that 
letters are common carriers of defama- 
tion. Full many a letter writer has re- 
pented haste in committing to writing 
views concerning some disfavored per- 
son. 

The main test whether a passage in a 
letter is libelous is whether it tends to 
maliciously blacken the memory of one 
dead or the reputation of one who is alive, 
and expose him to public hatred, contempt 
or ridicule. Here are some of the most 
common imputations which have been 
made bases of successful libel suits: Im- 
plying want of veracity, commission of 
dishonest or fraudulent acts, unwilling- 
ness or refusal to pay just bills, commis- 
sion of libel or slander, lack of normal 
mental or intellectual faculties, the do- 
ing of rascally or cruel acts, engaging in 
depraved or immoral practices, betrayal 
of trust or confidence, and commission of 
crime. 

Any statement that tends to injure an- 
other in his social or business relation- 
ships should be made with extreme cau- 
tion. ‘ 

“The law carefully guards the credit 
of merchants, traders and business men, 
and oral or written words imputing to 
them insolvency, bankruptcy, or want of 
credit are actionable per se [that is, with- 
out proof of actual injury, because the 
law presumes that injury follows as a 
natural consequence], the rule applying to 
any one to whom credit is important in 
the prosecution of his business. And it is 
held that where the words are such as to 
affect a man’s credit, then it is neither 
necessary to aver nor to prove that they 
were spoken in reference to the particu- 
lar trade or business which plaintiff was 
pursuing....The words to -be actionable 
per se must in their common and ordinary 
meaning necessarily impute insolvency or 
want of credit. Thus it is not actionable 
[per se] to say of a merchant that he has 
been sued, that judgment has been re- 


covered against him, that he has sold or 
mortgaged his property, or that he has 
refused to pay a certain promissory note. 

“Language which imputes to one fraud 
or want of integrity in his business is 
actionable per se; or, as the rule has been 
otherwise well expressed, any charge of 
dishonesty against an individual, in con- 
nection with his business, whereby his 
character in such business may be injur- 
iously affected, is actionable. So a charge 
of adulteration of goods, of selling a sub- 
stitute for the genuine article, or of sell- 
ing diseased meats is actionable. A state- 
ment merely in disparagement of the 
property or goods of a merchant or other 
man of business is not actionable with- 
out proof of special damages, although if 
defendant goes beyond this and his state- 
ment touches the character or reputation 
of plaintiff in his business, the charge is 
actionable. 

“It is actionable to charge a storekeeper 
with using false weights and measures 
in his business... . 

“To say of one with reference to his 
trade or business that he is a rogue, a 
swindler, a cheat, a villian, a rascal, or a 
scoundrel is actionable. 

“Words whether spoken or written im- 
puting to a person want of knowledge, 
skill, or capacity to conduct his business 
are actionable per se.” 25 Cyc. 339-344. 


TRUTH OF STATEMENT 


As a general rule civil liability as for 
libel is avoided by proving the truth of 
the statement sued on, but in some states 
defendant must further show that it was 
made with good motive and for justifiable 
ends, and this additional proof must or- 
dinarily be made in a criminal prosecu- 
tion for libel. 

Notwithstanding falsity of the state- 
ment, the writer is not liable if it was 
made in good faith, without malice, and 
under reasonably justifiable circum- 
stances, as where one merchant requests 
information from another concerning a 
customer, employee or other third person, 
or where the letter is written for some 
legitimate purpose growing out of the in- 
terest of the writer or of some common 
interest of the writer and the addressee. 
But this qualified privilege cannot be 
made a cloak for malicious defamation. 

Since a libel presupposes at least three 
different persons, the writer, the person 
defamed and some third person to whom 
the defamation was published, it follows 
that, as a general rule, the mere writing 
of a letter to the person defamed does 
not amount to libel. But where the writ- 
er has good reason to suppose that the ob- 
jectionable letter will come under the eye 
of a third person, e. g., the addressee’s 
clerk, secretary or associate, there is a 
sufficient publication on the letter com- 
ing to the attention of such third person. 
However, an unauthorized opening of a 
letter by a third person is not a publica- 
tion to him for which the writer can be 
held responsible. It has often perplexed 
the courts to determine whether the dic- 
tation of a letter to the writer’s sten- 
ographer is a publication within the libel 
law. The weight of judicial authority 
seems to be to the effect that it is, espe- 
cially where the stenographer is charged 
with transmitting the letter after it has 
been written and signed. Plainly the 
reading of the contents of such a letter by 
the writer to a third person is a publi- 
cation. 


“OFFENSES AGAINST THE MAIL 
An examination of the United States 


Criminal Code shows that drastic penal- 
ties are imposed against about every con- 
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ceivable act connected with the mails so 
wrongful in itself that any person com- 
mitting it should know that he is.a male- 
factor in some degree. For instance, onc 
runs the risk of a $2,000 fine or five years’ 
imprisonment in tampering with a letter 


‘while it is in the°custody of Uncle Sam 


for delivery to its address. An over!; 
curious or a malicious postmaster or post- 
al employee runs substantially the sam: 
risk in wrongfully detaining, delayirig 0+ 
opening a@ piece of mail. 

As is commonly understood, the mailin, 
of a letter containing obscene matter j 
one of the gravest offenses against th. 
postal service. A closely related crim: 
consists in writing on ‘the outside of an 
envelope or wrapper or on a postal ¢ari| 
sent through the mails “any delineations, 
epithets, terms or language of an indc- 
cent, lewd, lascivious, obscene, libelous, 
scurrilous, defamatory character, or cal- 
culated by the terms or manner or style of 
display and obviously intended to reflect 
injuriously upon the character or conduct 
of another.” But it has been held by the 
courts that a mere demand for payment 
of a just debt, written on a postal card, is 
not unlawfal, although accompanied by a 
statement that suit will be brought unless 
the bill be paid. 

One’ of the most popular means of 
breaking into the federal prisons is af- 
forded by the statutes which broadly de- 
nounce the sending of letters through tle 
mails with intent to defraud or to further 
some such unlawful enterprise as a lottery. 
The statement of any false fact in a let- 
ter which tends and is intended to induce 
the addressee to part with money or thing 
of value is covered by the law. It has 
been judicially determined to be an of- 
fense for one to order goods through tlic 
mails with a fixed intention at the time 
of not paying for them. 

To cover cases not falling squarely with- 
in the jurisdiction of the United States, 
most of the states have adopted laws 
making it a felony to write and part with 
a letter threatening to accuse one of a 
crime, or to do injury to person or prop- 
erty, or to publish or connive at publish- 
ing a libel, or to expose one to disgrace; 
and making it forgery for one to alter or 
counterfeit a letter which imposes an ol)- 
ligation on another or injures another in 
any substantial way. It is usually a 
misdemeanor under the state laws wil- 
fully and unauthorizedly to open or read 
a sealed letter addressed to some other 
person. 


HOG ISLAND SHIPBUILDING 








Immense Plant in Delaware River Now 
Working on Government Order 
on 180 Ships 

Hog Island is not a pretty name. Pre'- 
ty things have not always been said about 
Hog Island, yet at this spot on the Deli- 
ware below Philadelphia the Americ:n 
International Corporation has convert«( 
what was 846 acres of barren land 1) 
months ago into the greatest shipyard in 
the world. 

Some idea of the immensity of the Hog 
Island project can be gained if one con- 
siders that Great Britain, famed as 4 
shipbuilding nation, even with the wr 
expansion of its yards, has now only 209 
building ways. At Hog Island there are 
50 ways completed, and in many of thei 
ships ure already taking shape. 

On Aug. 5, the gigantic Delaware River 
yard sent its first ship into the waters, 4 
7,500-ton steel freighter capable of 11’, 
knots, which was christened by the wiie 
of President Wilson. By Dec. 31 next. 
Hog Island will have completed its first 

(Continued on page 560.) 
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“Up to about the last new moon,” 
EX. said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 
ap River Roller Mills, “the gang up 


" Eto Stone’s store spent every 


evenin’ cryin’ down their 
» whiskers an’ carryin’ on 
Hf )). because the war wasn't 
4/"bein’ run to suit’em. The 
sen other night I dropped in there 
to get a little piece of climax 


gore an’ danged ef the whole outfit 
i [wasn’t millin’ around tryin’ to settle 
) \which one was entitled to the most credit 
for‘standin’ by the President an’ bettin’ on Gen’rl 
Takin’ it by an’ la 


e, I allow there 


ain’t no country, less’n its Russia, beats this here nation in 
per capiter of first-class, limber-jawed. hind-sight orators.”* 











WARTIME TRUST BUSTERS 

The normal mind, accustomed to retain- 
ing some part of its balance and sense 
of proportion during these times of war 
and conditions created by war, finds diffi- 
culty in accepting as serious the unique 
proposal of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to regulate the business of meat- 
packing by the simple method of taking 
over the business of meat distribution as 
a part of the Railroad Administration. 

Not in its most halcyon days did any 
farmers’ alliance, people’s party or non- 
partisan league ever propose anything so 
utterly unique in the way of government 
control Many “trust-busting” move- 
ments have sponsored plans for setting up 
public facilities to compete with estab- 
lished industries, and others have pro- 
posed purchase and operation of private 
properties on one plan or another; but 
none has gone quite so far in a proposal 
to wrest business from its owners, or dis- 
played such admirable cleverness in find- 
ing a way to do it. 

It is to be noted that the Federal Trade 
Commission does not formulate its pro- 
posal as a war measure. Apparently no 
fault is found with the accomplishments 
of the packing industry in connection with 
supplying meats for military use, for ex- 
portation and for domestic consumption. 
No mention is made of this, and the public 
is left with its belief that meat-packing, 
like milling and scores of other great in- 
dustries, has co-operated most efficiently 
and worthily in keeping production to the 
maximum and doing its utmost to meet the 
abnormal demands caused by the war. 

The attack on the packing industry is 
wholly a “trust-busting” affair, having no 
relationship whatever to war conditions. 
It is charged that the packers not only 
have combined, conspired, profiteered and 
otherwise abused the rights of the people, 
but that they have gone further and failed 
to display proper humility before the 
Federal Trade Commission, and have eve 
been unkind to its chief sleuth, F. J. 
Heney. All of which charges may, so far 
as The Northwestern Miller is advised, 
be true. They sound, however, very much 
like numerous other preposterous state- 
ments recently issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and very likely may 
be accepted with fair allowance for bias. 

The point in the Commission’s present 


recommendation to the President does not 
lie in the case for or against the packers, 
nor in the merits or demerits of that in- 
dustry. It is in the proposed abandon- 
ment of all established means of curbing 
unlawful business, and of resorting to the 
emergency war control of transportation 
to solve a domestic problem distantly, if 
at all, connected with the war. 

The coritrol of railways was not taken 
over by the government as a policy adopt- 
ed for or adapted to times of peace. 
America is, so far as can now be deter- 
mined, not yet ready for government op- 
eration of all manner of public service 
facilities. Perhaps this may come with 
peace, but, meantime, the sole reason ad- 
vanced for exercising authority over the 
railways was to secure unification of com- 
mand, elimination of waste, and maximum 
efficiency in the country’s transportation 
as a vital and necessary means for win- 
ning the war. To use this authority for 
the purpose of accomplishing, through 
railway control, destruction or discipline 
of industry would be putting it to a total- 
ly unwarranted use. 

If the principle of controlling all dis- 
tribution by putting its machinery under 
direction of the Railroad Administration 
were to be established in connection with 
the marketing of cattle and the selling of 
meats, the next step would undoubtedly 
be an extension of the same plan to “bust” 
the chimerical “grain trust” by taking 
over country elevators on the claim that 
they are railway facilities, and the equal- 
ly imaginary “milling trust” on some simi- 
larly ridiculous ground. Since transpor- 
tation is an essential part of every in- 
dustry, the same logic would permit the 
final attachment to the Railroad Admin- 
istration of every sort of business, and a 
campaign of busting real and imaginary 
trusts that the framers of the Sherman 
law could never have dreamed possible. 

The nation, including even the despised 
and much criticized heads of great, suc- 
cessful and essential industries, is pre- 
pared to make all sacrifices to aid the 
government in carrying forward every 
war measure. No great industry, so far 
as The Northwestern Miller has observed, 
has shown the slightest reluctance to do 
this. Even in the case of the packers, 
whatever their offenses, there has been 
ready submission to control by the Food 


Administration, including a limitation on 
profits to nine per cent on the invest- 
ment. The grain trade, equally hounded, 
submitted with almost no complaint to 
being practically retired from business for 
a period of ten months, and milling volun- 
tarily submitted itself wholly to dictation 
of its methods and limitation on its earn- 
ings. 

In spite of all of this, the idea of “trust- 
busting” as an essential of war-making 
seems thoroughly to have imbued the 
mind of certain departments of the gov- 
ernment, with its inevitable echo in poli- 
tics and in the “human interest” stories 
in newspapers. Just why labor, with its 
demand for a special price for every hour 
of service under war conditions, and the 
farmer, with his insistence upon govern- 
ment price guaranties on his produce, 
should be elected for consideration above 
the men who employ their capital and 
their brains in the national service, is not 
wholly clear. It remains, nevertheless, 
that labor is negotiated with, the farmer 
is coddled, but the man engaged in busi- 
ness is blackguarded without let, no mat- 
ter how self-sacrificing his service, how 
little his greed, or how earnest and sin- 
cere his patriotism. 

There is no more excuse for wholesale 
attacks upon industry in the great war 
emergency than there is for attacks upon 
labor or for agrarian agitation. The 
President has himself declared for a war- 
truce between capital and labor; the coun- 
try has consented to a Food Administra- 
tion programme incorporating exceptional 
rewards to the producer of foods; why, 
in the name of sense, may there not be a 
decent recognition of the essentially patri- 
otic service of the man with a thousand 
dollars who has invested it in the estab- 
lishment of a business? 

Every attempt to use emergency war 
measures—eagerly agreed to by the whole 
people—as an instrument for fighting out 
long-existent quarrels between politicians 
and the invested dollar is added fuel to 
the fires of class prejudice; and the stim- 
ulation of class prejudice in America is 
the surest way to give aid and comfort to 
the enemy. Trust-busting experiments 
have no place in the programme of war- 
making; trust-busting through the exer- 
cise of authority granted for war pur- 
poses only would be the grossest betrayal 
of public faith; and trust-busting for the 
purpose of reprisal upon an industry, or 
to belittle the efforts of another depart- 
ment of the government in controlling 
food production and distribution, would 
be rotten politics and nothing else. 


A CAR SHORTAGE NEEDED 

No need of the milling industry, of the 
West in particular, is just now so great 
as that for a good, old-fashioned, heart- 
breaking car shortage. For many years 
past scarcity of boxcars in the late sum- 
mer and autumn months has been the 
miller’s bugbear; this year he wants noth- 


ing so much. Having, for the first time in 


years, an abundant supply of cars, he 
sees the wheat, which represents his 
twelvemonth’s supply of raw material, 
flowing through his elevators or past his 
doors to distant markets, and knows that 
every carload that passes means inactivity 
for his mill before another harvest. 

In certain winter wheat districts, lo- 
cated to the westward of terminal markets 
so that wheat which has moved out cannot 
possibly be replaced, from fifty to seven- 
ty-five per cent of the wheat crop already 
has been marketed by farmers and 
shipped out of the country. A consider- 
able quantity of this grain is promptly 
finding its way to seaboard for exporta- 
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tion; another substantial part has gone 
on to terminal markets, and from there 
to distant mill storage; a third part is 
being held in storage by local mills as 
their only means of insuring future sup-' 
plies, although carrying it almost certainly 
means little or no profit on its flour and 
feed product when the wheat shall be 
ground. 

Since the farmers are at last thorough- 
ly convinced that the present price for 
wheat is not subject to advance, and that 
what they now get for their crops is as 
much as they ever will get, they are very 
sensibly marketing their wheat directly 
from the thresher. This means that, al- 
ready in winter wheat districts, and later 
on in spring wheat territory, the great 
bulk of the crop will be out of the grow- 
ers’ hands in the shortest possible time, 
immediately to become a burden upon mill 
storage in the country or to be carried in 
stock at terminals, to the extent of avail- 
able facilities, at government expense. 

Just how far this condition is likely to 
continue cannot be forecast, but the win- 
ter wheat movement up to the present 
time suggests that, save for the interven- 
tion of a car shortage, the entire crop will 
go into second hands well before the end 
of the year; and there is nothing now to 
indicate that the spring wheat harvest 
will not follow the same course. This will 
inevitably mean that a large total of mill- 
ing capacity back ef centers of accumula- 
tion will be left without wheat, while the 
maximum price on flour will effectually 
forbid any back-haul or material out-of- 
line movement to relieve these mills. 

Recently it was suggested, probably not 
officially, that the Food Administration . 
counted on the maintenance of large re- 
serves of wheat in first hands, since the 
wheat production is manifestly too large 
to be accommodated in existing mill and 
elevator storage, and the problem of 
financing the carrying of several hundred 
million bushels well-nigh insuperable. 
Should this be a part of the year’s plans of 
the Administration, it appears, from pres- 
ent evidence, that they will go awry unless 
definite restrictions be shortly placed upon 
the car supply, and growers thus denied 
an immediate market. 

It must be assumed that both the Food 
and Railroad administrations have such 
action in mind, and that the free move- 
ment of wheat will be permitted only to 
a point where all present demand is re- 
lieved, and second-hand supplies reach a 
satisfactory figure. To allow unrestricted 
marketing and movement -beyond that 
point will not only place a heavy burden 
upon storage and money supplies, but will 
inevitably put a very considerable portion 
of western milling capacity out of busi- 
ness after the first rush of wheat-market- 
ing is over. 


THE MILL LABOR PROBLEM 

In every part of the country, millers 
are feeling the pinch of restricted labor 
supply. In a majority of instances, par- 
ticularly at interior points, where the mill- 
ing plants are small and there are but one 
or two in a town, the problem ‘is purely 
one of supply, of picking up enough men 
to keep the plants in operation on a scale 
of hours and wages determined by local 
conditions. Elsewhere, particularly at 
terminals and cities where a considerable 
number of larger mills are located, the 
question of supply of men is complicated 
by that of working hours and wages paid 
in other industries. 

To a considerable extent, the problem 
of securing men to keep his mill in opera- 
tion is an individual one, to be solved by 
each miller for himself, He must neces- 
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sarily arrange his work schedule and fix 
his wage basis on a level which will hold 
his men away from other employment of- 
fered them. To do this successfully, he 
must dismiss from consideration all ques- 
tions of theory and all empty discussion 
as to whether eight, ten. or twelve hours 
constitute a day’s work under conditions 
normally present in a flour mill. It is 
not, with a great majority of millers, what 
the job is worth, but what must be paid to 
get a man to take and hold the job. 

At centers of milling activity, the prob- 
lem has other aspects and numerous com- 
plications. Not only must the millowner 
meet the labor conditions with which he is 
surrounded, and take into account compe- 
tition in hours and wage scale, but he has 
also to contend with the unrest to which 
labor is stimulated at centers where work- 
ers are subject to the influence of agi- 
tators. It is the business of these to take 
advantage of war conditions as —~ as 
possible; and at certain important milling 
centers in the country their work has 
forced mill labor to a schedule out of all 
harmony with the services rendered, and 
out of all relation to wages paid in other 
industries. 

Recently the War Labor Policies Board 
announced its purpose to bring about a 
standardization of wages in all war- 
essential industries, in which class, it was 
intimated, flour production probably 
would be included. A later announce- 
ment indicated that no definite schedules, 
in terms of dollars and cents, were under 
immediate consideration, but that, through 
the Division of Mediation and Concilia- 
tion, the influence of the Board was avail- 
able to millers in the adjustment of labor 
problems. Just how far the efforts of this 
Division would avail in case of serious 
difference of view as to wage rate is not 
clear, but it is to be assumed that neither 
millowners nor their employees would 
definitely resist its recommendations in an 
instance where suspension of work and of 
flour production were involved. 

There can be no question that flour pro- 
duction is essential; the loaf is secondary 
only to military supplies and ship produc- 
tion in the business of carrying on the 
war. Mill labor may, therefore, be looked 
upon as a war problem, subject to govern- 
ment supervision in case of sheer neces- 
sity. It does not follow that millers may 
look to the government for relief from 
their own shortcomings in securing and 
handling their labor; and it certainly does 
not follow that they may count on govern- 
ment support if they fail to meet wage 
and working conditions in their own lo- 
calities. 

The proper and sound course for mill- 
ers to follow is to adapt their labor con- 
ditions to their surroundings, handle their 
problems as they arise, and make the best 
of conditions as they find them. If, in 
doing this, they at any time find that out- 
side influences are disturbing conditions, 
they have the right to, and should, make 
immediate appeal for the aid of the war 
labor officials of the government. Millers 
must do their own bidding for labor; but 
they should not, either in their own inter- 
est or in the national service, submit to 
organized demands backed by threats and 
intimidation. 








Mass Meeting of Bakers 

The annual convention of the National 
Association of Master Bakers will be 
held in Chicago, Sept. 17-20. 

The meeting will be of special import- 
ance this year, because it will be called 
upon to consider and act upon a revision 
of the constitution, embodying important 
and radical changes. The convention will 
be somewhat in the nature of a mass 
meeting, being open to all bakers, wheth- 
er members of the National association or 
not. Many subjects of extreme import- 
ance to bakers will be discussed, and a 
large attendance is looked for. 





The oat crop of Canada for 1917 was 
valued at $277,065,300, against $210,957,- 
500 for 1916. 





London Exchange 


London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
Be, CO bee cece $4.75% $....@4.74% $4.71% 
RE BD wcap-s o'0% 4.75% ....@4.75 4.72 
‘=f eyo 4.75% ....@4.75 4.72 
BE FF Sadinrd see 4.75 % -@4.75% 4.72% 
pe Tee 4.75% @4.75% 4.72% 
Aug. 12 .......-. 4.75% ....@4.75% 4.73 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Aug. 13) at 5ic. 
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FEED SHORTAGE AND FLOUR NEEDS 





High Percentage Milling in England Has Resulted in Lack of Feed and Con- 
sequent Milk Shortage—Mills Cannot Run Full— 
Need for Strong American Flours 


Lonpon, Enc. Aug. 13.—(Special 
Cable)—The claim of congestion and lack 
of storage here has been utterly dis- 
proved. The scarcity of dairy feeds is 
the legitimate result of high percentage 
milling, as we predicted. Eighty-five per 
cent milling puts animal feed into flour, 
hence a milk shortage. 

Mills in the United Kingdom have not 
the capacity to supply the demand for 
flour, and cannot possibly produce suf- 
ficient feed, when milling on a high ex- 
traction basis, to supply needs. If they 
could mill on a 74 per cent basis it would 
help, but owing to shortage of labor and 
the impossibility of rebuilding or making 
repairs in case of breakdowns and other 
causes, they cannot run anywhere near 
normal capacity these times. 

The British crop promises to be un- 
usually large, making an additional argu- 
ment for large importations of strong 
American flours for blending with Eng- 
lish wheat flour. I repeat that the need 
is and will be for flour rather than wheat. 


WirtuiaM C. Epear. 


MILLERS OF WINTER WHEAT 


Important Meetings Held at Three Cities— 
Feed Situation Fully Discussed—New 
Rules Explained 


Totevo, Onto, Aug. 10.—Important mill- 
ers’ meetings were held this week at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Louisville, Ky., to consider the new mill- 
ing rules and regulations and the pres- 
ent situation in soft winter wheat mill- 
ing. Fully 150 attended the Columbus 
meeting, and about 75 each of the other 
two. The importance of the meetings 
was accentuated by the present situation 
in soft winter wheat milling, and by the 
fact that Mr. Lingham, of the United 
States Food Administration, addressed 
the millers. 

The main subject discussed at the Co- 
lumbus meeting was that of flour for ex- 
port. Mr. Lingham’s talk on this matter 
is printed in full elsewhere in this issue. 








THE FEED PROBLEM 


There were several points on which Mr. 
Lingham sought the advice of the millers 
at Columbus. He asked if they thought 
any plan could be devised which would 
assure a wider distribution of millfeeds 
at the present time, as some sections, par- 
ticularly New England, were in crying 
need of these feeds. With the diminished 
output of flour it was not possible for any 
one to suggest a plan which would relieve 
the situation. 

Some advocated higher prices for mill- 
feeds, bringing them more in line with 
other feeds, but this did not seem to 
present a real solution of the difficulty. It 
did not seem to be practicable for mills 
to set aside a certain percentage of their 
millfeed, although it was suggested that if 
the government would buy flour, the mills 
would be willing to set aside the feed from 
its manufacture. 

Millers said that frequently they could 
only sell flour by promising millfeed with 
it, and that they were having demands for 
feed from sections which t had never 
served before. They said further that 
they could not agree to ship the same 
quantity of millfeed to various sections 
as shipped last year, because they did not 
have the feed. Last year feed did not 
follow flour; this year it must follow the 
flour. The total production of millfeed 
at the present time was estimated not to 
exceed 50 per cent of the demand. 

DIFFERENTIALS BASIS 

Mr. Lingham sought an expression of 
opinion from millers as to whether a bulk 
basis of package differentials would be 
more acceptable and readily handled. It 
seemed clear that such a change would be 
very acceptable. 

GOVERNMENT BUYING 

The question of governmental buying on 
a competitive tens was pnecines § ‘Mr. 
Lingham said that buying would be on 
some kind of a competitive basis not yet 
determined, as it was realized that this 


. dent of the Grain Corporation) pro 


business must be widely distributed among 
the mills, and not given to a few whose 
low cost of operation would give them an 
advantage. Details in regard to this will 
be announced later. 

No definite assurance could be given as 
to the amount of flour which would be 
i i by the government. This would 
not be as heavy as last year, when 3,600,000 
bbls were bought in June, and an average 
of 3,000,000 bbls the two previous months. 
At that time the government had to stop 
buying to absorb congestion. The opinion 
was expressed that about 150,000,000 bus 
would represent our possible exports, 
either as wheat or flour, on this crop. 


FAIR PRICES 

Mr. Lingham explained the manner in 
which the “fair” prices on flour and feed 
had been arrived at, and there was more 
or less discussion concerning certain man- 
ifest inequalities. It was suggested that 
the millfeed situation might fe retevet 
somewhat by requiring that a certain 
amount of other feeds, like corn and oats 
chops, should be taken with them. 

THE LOUISVILLE MEETING 

At the meeting at Louisville, it was 
brought out that millers had filled all 
available storage with wheat, and, being 
unable to sell flour, were obliged to dis- 
continue buying wheat. One miller stat- 
ed that for the first time in 60 years his 
mill was declining to buy wagon wheat. 
It seemed that the time was at hand when 
the farmer would find it impossible to 
sell his wheat unless something was done 
to make flour sales possible. 

The opinion was expressed that the re- 
moval of present restrictions and limita- 
tions on sales would do more for the pro- 
duction of flour than the restoration of 
the export business. 

One very curious situation was brought 
to light. Local food administrators have 
shown a disposition to dictate the price 
which shall be paid for wheat, requiring 
the payment of a certain minimum price. 
The justification for this procedure is far 


from oe apparent in the regulations, or 
in the authority conveyed to these admin- 
istrators. 


There is considerable confusion on this 
point. Radically different statements 
have been made; on one side it has been 
contended that wheat could be bought, 
under the regulations and in compliance 
with them, at any price at which it could 
be had, and that the guaranteed minimum 
price applied only to purchases made by 
the government. The miller who bought 
wheat too low, and did not have his pur- 
chase price reflected in his flour sale, 
would be subject to the charge of profi- 
teering. 

Also, local food administrators were 
said to have endeavored to bring pressure 
to bear upon mills to continue buying 
wheat, even if their storage was filled and 
they could figure out no way of selling 
which would show them a profit. It was 
said that the Food Administration had 
made a serious mistake in thus compell- 
ing millers to pay a price for wheat in 
excess of what they themselves would pay 
through the Grain Corporation. 

It is not presumed that the government 
wishes to be put, through its agents, in 
the position of profiteering at the expense 
of some of its citizens or industries, but 
the forcing of business at a loss amounts 
to this. 

Still another curious situation was re- 
vealed at Louisville. An order from St. 
Louis (issued by E. M. Flesch, vice-presi- 

hibited 
the mixing of corn bran with wheat feeds. 
Inspectors have notified the mills that this 
mixture could not be made. The result 
is a very unsatisfactory situation, inas- 
much as this feed has been sold for years 
by the mills, is of recognized value, and 
there exists no market, or demand, for 
corn bran by itself. It was hoped that 
— change will shortly be made in this 
ruling. 

At all three meetings much apprecia- 
tion was expressed of the work of. Mr. 
Lingham, and the hearty co-operation of 
the millers was pl tohim. Mr. Ling- 
ham said that while he was aware that 
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some unrest had been caused by the situa- 
tion, he was glad that no agitation ha 
been started which would impair the 
splendid record of the millers and the ex- 
cellent reputation enjoyed by the industry 
in Washington. 


A. ?. HUSBAND SPEAKS 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, accompanied Mr. 
Lingham to these meetings. He spoke 
briefly on Federation activities, referring 
to the consolidated classification schedule 
and to action taken recently at a meeting 
of the Community Millers’ Association, 
advocating the abolishment of milling-in- 
transit and the placing of a higher freight 
rate on flour than wheat. 

He said the paper-sack manufacturers 
would probably be ired to make a 
guaranty of the strength of their sacks 
in order to sell them, and that action of 
the railroads to provide notification of 
consi only at destination of car would 
probably be changed. % 

* * 

Fred M. Sackett, state food adminis- 
trator for Kentucky, also addressed the 
Louisville meeting. 

The meeting at Louisville was followed 
by a closed executive session of the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association. 

W. H. Wiceern, Jr. 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbis: Aug. 11 Aug. |2 

Aug. 10 Aug.3 1917 1916 
. .375,915 242,820 206,440 360,355 
9,000 24,865 








Minneapolis .. 
Duluth-Superior 10,800 











Milwaukee ..... 8,500 9,000 4,500 10,5090 

Totals ....... 395,215 251,820 229,940 395,750 
Outside mills*..116,636 ...... 107,410 188,200 

Ag’gate sprg.511,851 ...... 337,350 583,950 
St. Louis ...... 41,400 39,800 42,400 14,100 
St. Louist ..... 56,800 68,200 43,500 39,000 
Buffalo ........ 97,200 72,400 85,600 115,500 
Rochester ..... 4,250 2,750 7,100 9,800 
Chicago ....... 25,250 26,500 3,250 20,000 
Kansas City.... 72,600 75,100 70,400 57,900 


Kansas Cityt. ..326,591 344,570 202,510 236,250 
Toledo ........ 21,980 27,560 19,800 22,700 
Toledof ....... 63,127 61,329 62,215 67,420 
Nashville** ....142,723 120,276 100,280 104,155 
Portland, Oreg. ..... 10,821 4,585 ..... 
Seattle 7,270 9,320 25,710 
Tacoma 7,925 16,740 27,595 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on fu!!l- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 





Aug. 11 Aug. 12 
Aug. 10 Aug. 3 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ...... 2 46 40 76 
Duluth-Superior .. 30 oe 53 69 
Outside mills* .... 39 38 38 67 
Average spring.. 44 28 40 71 
Milwaukee ........ 65 70 37 43 
St. Louis ......... 82 79 84 
St. Louisf ........ 73 75 56 f 
Bubalo 2. .ccscsee’s 58 43 51 69 
Rochester ........ 21 13 35 48 
Chicago ..... 94 95 18 68 
Kansas City . 88 91 97 80 
Kansas Cityt 92 100 70 86 
TONES bes cccecsss 46 57 41 4 
Toledof .......+.. 56 53 50 rf 
Nashville** ....... 73 71 79 80 
Portland, Oregon... .. 26 13 +s 
Seattle ........06.. 31 15 32 3 
PRGOMER® 2.055 0c ove 29 13 29 49 
Botale oso dvceve 61 55 48 63 
Minnesota-Dakotas 44 28 40 71 
Other states ...... 62 58 48 63 


Flour output for week ending Aug. 10 at a!! 
above points shows an increase of 6 per cent 
from week ending Aug. 3. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. - 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri Rive’, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. - 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. ; 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Rain Needed for Corn 


Totzvo, Oni0, Aug. 13.— (Special Tele- 
gram)—Very hot weather has prevailed 
for the past week or 10 days. The coun- 
try is dry, and needs rain. Corn in the 
fields looks good, but it is reported that 
it is burning, and that ears are not filling 
as they should. It may not be damaged 
as much as the corn farther west, but 
there is some damage, which cannot be 
definitely estimated yet. Oats are har- 
vested, and with a big yield. 

W. H. Wieern, Jr. 
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MR. LINGHAM ON EXPORT PROBLEM 





Chief of Milling Section Explains Attitude of Food Administration With Re- 
gard to Flour Exports and Distribution of Millfeed—Gives 
Millers Direct Encouragement 


At the meeting of millers held on Aug. 
7 at Columbus, Ohio, a very important 
address was made by Fred J. Lingham, 
chief of the Milling Section, Division of 
Cereals, United States Food Administra- 
tion, covering the question of flour ex- 
ports. Mr. Lingham spoke as follows: 

As regards the present situation as to 
exports, there has been a lot of feeling, 
I know, because the Food Administration 
has not been buying flour for export, or 
did not buy it during July. At least we 
bought none from mills east of the Rocky 
Mountains. We bought so much previous 
to July that I think the mills got the 
impression that there was no bottom to 
the hole that we were trying to fill with 
exports of flour. During June we bought 
over 3,600,000 bbls of American flour for 
export and for our army. During the 
previous two months we bought an av- 
erage of over 3,000,000 bbls a month, but 
when you realize the work it is to handle 
package goods, I think it was only natural 
to suppose that the time would come 
when we should have to stop buying flour 
temporarily until the congestion could be 
cleared up. 

Perhaps I might as well now, as any 
time, mention the cable received from 
Mr. Edgar. I think you all have seen it. 
We have in Washington and New York, 
and it is public property now. (At this 
point Mr. Lingham read the cable in 
question. ) . 

Mr. Edgar says there is no congestion 
over there. We had said there were re- 
serves over there of 6,500,000 bbls of flour 
and similar package foods. I think pos- 
sibly that in giving that statement I may 
have thought and said there were 6,500,000 
bbls in tne way of congestion, or I may 
have stated it so that other people got 
the impression that there was a so-c 
blockade of 6,500,000 bbls. 


FLOUR WILL BE SHIPPED 


The fact is, there is a reserve over there 
of 6,500,000 bbls, and Mr. Edgar, with 
millers in general, apparently has got the 
impression that the Food Administration 
is not going to ship flour. That is a 
wrong impression. The Food Administra- 
tion is going to buy every barrel of flour 
that it can buy to ship for export, in pref- 
erence to shipping wheat. Is there any 
one here that can ask more than that? 

I think all realize that it requires more 
labor, and it requires somewhat more 
room, to ship flour than wheat. It re- 
quires four days extra to unload it. In 
other words, each boatload of flour that 
we load loses eight days in the service of 
a vessel, 

You might get the impression from 
what I have said that I think all the argu- 
ments are in favor of shipping wheat 
rather than flour. That is far from true. 
The milling industry of this country must 
be maintained oo haut it can be main- 
tained under war conditions. 


THE FEED SHORTAGE 
I presume you men all realize the short- 
age of feed. When we figure that the 
so-called 264-lb, or 74 per cent extraction, 
rule, reduces the output of millfeeds 
somewhere around one-third, and that the 
flour we have been exporting up to July 
produces something like 90,000 tons per 
month, and then consider the substitution 
programme of 50-50, we can see what is 
happening to the millers of soft wheat 
flour. We realize in Washington and New 
York that there is very little soft wheat 
milled. We realize that the soft wheat, 
generally speaking, goes into the family 
_ except what goes into the cracker 
rade, 
Altogether, the three principal reasons 
I have named have uced the output 
of millfeed to a very serious point. New 
England is erying for feed. They are 
begging that we take some steps requir- 
Ing you as millers to ship part of your 
feed to the East. They need it, and be- 
fore I get through I will be very glad to 
g0 into that in further detail, ‘but I ex- 
plain this so you will understand we real- 
ize the position of the millers, and espe- 
cially the soft wheat millers. 
_ I might say the hard wheat millers are 
ma very good position, comparatively. 


Of course, the Northwest is not able to 
get the grain yet that the Kansas miller 
has been getting, although I might say 
we are beginning to get complaints from 
Kansas of lack of flour business. 
MR. HOOVER SUPREME 
Mr. Hoover, with Mr. Bell, and other 
members of the party, went to Europe to 
study conditions over there, so that he 
(Continued on page 558.) 





BIG FIRE AT BULTE MILLS 


Fire Destroys Wheat-Handling House—Two 
Men Killed—Mills Have Narrow 
Escape 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 10.—Fire com- 
pletely destroyed the wheat-handling 
house at the plant of the Bulte Mills of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., last Wednes- 
day night, causing the death of two men, 
the serious injury of a third, and for a 
time threatening the destruction of the 
entire plants of the Bulte Mills, the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., and the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc. 

The handling-house was a wooden, iron- 
clad structure, 100 feet high, located be- 
tween the mill and a battery of concrete 
grain storage tanks. It is thought the 
fire was caused by an explosion of dust, 
and owing to the extreme height of the 
building and poor water pressure, it made 
rapid headway. 

William Kerr, a millwright employed at 
the Ismert-Hincke mill, and Glean E. 
Dale, a fireman, were caught beneath a 
falling wall and instantly killed. Frank 
Brown, a packer, also employed at the 
Ismert-Hincke plant, fell from the roof 
of the engine-room while extinguishing 
sparks that dropped from the elevator 
fire, sustaining a badly shattered arm and 
other injuries that make his condition 
serious. 

The loss to the Kansas Flour Mills Co, 
amounts to about $150,000, and is fully 
covered by insurance. The burned house 
contained about 50,000 bus of wheat, 
which was damaged to the extent of prob- 
ably one-half its original value. Only the 
heroic efforts of Superintendent Fisher, 
of the Bulte Mills, and his assistants, aid- 
ed by firemen, saved the entire plant from 
——- as sparks and burning embers re- 
peatedly dropped into the exhaust of the 
cyclone dust collector, setting fire to ele- 
vator legs, spouting and reels. 

Mr. Fisher, being familiar with the 
flow of the mill, quickly discovered these 
incipient blazes, and usually they were ex- 
tinguished with chemicals before gaining 
headway, although many holes were 
burned in spouts and the cloths were 
burned from reels, the damage to the mill 
rae amounting to about $3,000. 

plant. of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co. also caught fire through the ex- 
haust to the dust collector, the b quick- 
ly travelling to different parts of the mill 
by feeding on the dust in the spouts. 

ere, also, the cloth was burned from a 
reel, but was prevented from spreading 
further. The loss in this plant was slight, 
and milling operations were continued 
within a few hours following the fire. 

The Bulte plant will be idle a fortnight 
or more, while temporary elevator legs 
are installed adjoining the storage tanks, 
with conveyors to carry the wheat to the 
mill. Work will at once be started on a 
new handling-house of re-enforced con- 
crete construction, to replace the burned 
structure. E. V. Hoffman, manager of 
the Bulte Mills, states the lesson taught 
by the fire is that the exhaust to every dust 
collector should be provided with an ef- 
fective damper, which can be closed in 
times of danger from flying embers. 

R. E. Srerurne. 








Canadian Food Imports 

Wasuinorton, D. C., Aug. 10.—To facil- 
itate enforcement of the Food Adminis- 
tration regulations in the states along the 
Canadian border, the War Trade Board 
has rescinded its order permitting the im- 
portation of small quantities of food com- 
modities from Canada without license, and 
has ruled that hereafter sugar, wheat and 


wheat products cannot be brought into 
this country from Canada without individ- 
ual import licenses. The Canadian gov- 
ernment has taken similar action by pro- 
hibiting food exportations except under 
individual licenses issued by the Canadian 
government. 
Ricrrarp B. Wartrovs. 





Death of Mrs. Hermann Dittmer 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 13.—Mrs, Ditt- 
mer, wife of Hermann Dittmer, manager 
of the Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, Okla., and the Enid (Okla.) Milling 
Co., died at St. Louis yesterday morning 
following an operation on Monday. Her 
husband was with her at the time of her 
death. : 
R. E. Srerurne. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Light Sales of Flour—Soft Winter Patents 
Most Difficult te Dispose of—Substi. 
tutes Dull—Millfeed Nominal 
[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Curcaco, Iit., Aug. 13.—A_ consider- 
able quantity of flour has been sold on 
the new crop, especially from the South- 
west. There is not a great deal of activ- 
ity in the inquiry for flour from the 
Northwest as yet. The Food Adminis- 
tration schedule on various grades is 
pretty well maintained, Southwestern 
flour is quoted here at nominally $10.40 
@10.60 in jutes, and $10.65@10.80 in cot- 
ton ¥%-bbls. Spring wheat flour is rang- 
ing $10.65@10.80, in cotton, shipment 
within 30 days. Most of the flour is prob- 
ably made of part new and part old 
wheat. Soft wheat products are very 

lentiful and hard to dispose of, the flour 
ing quoted as low as $9.85@10.10 in 
cotton ¥,’s. C. H. CHatien. 





Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 13.—Millers 
report a further moderate decrease in 
the demand for flour, with buyers becom- 
ing more insistent that price concessions 
be made. Larger mills generally are not 
covering at below the maximum price, 
$10.38 bbl in 98-lb cotton sacks. Interior 
mills in some instances are quoting on 
same basis at $10.15@10.25. Receipts of 
wheat continue liberal, No. 2 or better 
dark, hard samples being held at $2.18@ 
2.22, Weather is hot, with light showers 
that are of little benefit to growing corn. 

R. E. Sreruine. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 13.—Hard winter 
wheat patents continue in good demand, 
with limited offerings at $11.25@11.50 in 
cotton. Soft winter patents almost un- 
salable, although offered at $10.70@11.40 
in cotton. Nothing doing in millfeed, 
with no offerings of wheat feed and only 
occasional ones of other feeds at un- 
changed prices. Slow demand for wheat 
flour substitutes. Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 13.—Only a light 
hand-to-mouth business reported for both 
hard and soft wheat flours, the latter be- 
ing freely offered, prices weakening. 
Scarcity of wheat feed continues. De- 
mand from jobbers for car lots urgent 
and unsatisfied, as mills dispose of their 
output mainly in mixed cars-with flour. 

Perer Deruien. 


Puiraverpnia, Pa., Aug. 13.—Flour 
more freely offered, dull and lower. Quo- 
tations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks: winter 100 per cent, 
$10.25@10.50; Kansas 100 per cent, $11 
@11.25; spring 100 per cent, $11.15@ 
11.45. Substitutes dull, and weak to sell. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





Toteno, Onto, Aug. 13.—Mills are on 
the verge of closing down for want of 
flour orders. Some have been obliged to 
discontinue purchases of wheat for this 
reason. W. H. Wiearn, Jr. 





Sugar Board in Difficulties 

Wasninoton, D. C., Aug. 10.—The 
Sugar Equalization Board, recently ap- 
pointed by the President to adjust prices 
on various sugars, has been unable to come 
to an agreement with Cuban growers on 
the price to be paid for the next crop. 
It is understood that the Cuban commit- 
tee, which is representing the ers here, 
is disposed to insist on a higher price 
than the equalization board is willing to 
approve, 

Ricuarp B. Watnovs. 
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GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 


Aug. 1 Estimates Show Slight Falling Off in 
Wheat from Previous Month, Putting 
Total Crop at 878 Million Bus 


The government crop report for Aug. 
1 indicates a winter wheat crop of 555,- 
725,000 bus, and a spring wheat crop of 
322,205,000. The course of the crop, as 
indicated by the successive government 
estimates, has been as follows (000,000’s 
omitted) : . 





May 1 Juneil July1 Aug. 1 
2 58 


Winter wheat .... 57 657 556 
Spring wheat ..... ... 344 334 322 
All wheat ........ «.. 931 891 878 


The relation of this year’s wheat crop to 
those of preceding years is as follows 
(000,000’s omitted) : 


41912-16 

*1918 1917 T1916 av’ge 

Winter wheat .... 556 418 480 562 
Spring wheat ..... 322 233 156 257 
All wheat ......... 878 651 636 809 


*August estimate. tDecember estimate. 

It is thus apparent that this year’s 
wheat crop will not only be far ahead of 
those of the preceding two years, but that 
it will be well above the recent average, 
notwithstanding that this average includes 
the enormous crops of 1915, when 1,026,- 
000,000 bus were produced. Even though 
the August showing has fallen off consid- 
erably from the glowing predictions of 
June, it is highly satisfactory; and where- 
as the June estimate was generally felt 
to be too high, as it has since proved, it 
is commonly believed that. the August 
figure is, if anything, too low. 

The condition of spring wheat in Min- 
nesota and South Dakota is indicated as 
thoroughly satisfactory, while in North - 
Dakota and Washington it leaves more to 
be desired. The figures are as follows 
(000,000’s omitted in crop estimates): ° 

Condition Aug. 1 Estimated crop 


10-year 10-year 

1918 av’ge 1918 av’ge 
Minnesota .... 95 78 69 63 
North Dakota. 73 72 84 82 
South Dakota. 98 73 63 40 
Washington .. 55 80 22 20 
United States.. 79.6 75.9 322 243 


The government report for other crops 
than wheat indicates a satisfactory condi- 
tion on Aug. 1. The corn crop is esti- 
mated at 2,989,351,000 bus, with a condi- 
tion of 78.5. This shows a slight fallin 
off from the July 1 estimate, but is w 
above the 1912-16 average of 2,761,000,000 
bus, and only a little below the record 
1917 crop of 3,159,000,000. 

The oats crop is estimated at 1,427,596,- 
000 bus, and the condition of the crop at 
82.8, as against a crop of 1,587,286,000 
bus in 1917, and a previous five-year aver- 
age of 1,296,406,000. 

The barley crop is put at 231,815,000 
bus, and the condition at 82, against last 
year’s crop of 208,975,000 bus, and a pre- 
vious five-year average of 201,625,000. 

The rye crop is estimated at 76,700,000 
bus, against 60,100,000 last year, and an 
average of 44,500,000 for 1912-16. 





Montana Mill Charges 

Great Fats, Mont., Aug. 13.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram )—At a meeting of the Mon- 
tana millers at Helena, Aug. 10, it de- 
veloped that mills were figuring the pres- 
ent cost of 98-lb cottons at 62@65c per 
bbl, and millfeed sacks at about $6.50 
per ton; also that an interest charge of 
10c per bbl should be added to the bulk 
price of flour on all open accounts, 30-day 
trade acceptance, and arrival draft sales, 
8c per ton added to bulk price of mill- 
feed on all sight drafts, 25e per ton add- 
ed to all open account, 30-day trade ac- 
ceptance, and arrival draft sales, a dray- 
age charge of lic per bbl added to bulk 


* flour price, and $1.50 added to bulk price 


of millfeed on all sales where delivery 
service by wagon or truck is required. 





Seattle-Tacoma Output 

Seatriz, Wasn., Aug. 10.—The flour 
output of Seattle mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 14,950, or 31 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 7,270, or 15 
per cent, last week, 9,319, or 32 per cent, 
a year ago, 17,218, or 42 per cent, two 
years ago, and 10,818, or 27 per cent, three 
years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 


’ a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 


was 16,890, or 29 per cent of capacity, 
against 7,925, or 13 per cent, last week, 
16,738, or 29 per cent, a year ago, 32,328, 
or 57 per cent, two years ago, and 21,305, 
or 42 per cent, three years ago. 

W. C, Tirrany. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 83,095 bbls. The output (week 
ending Aug. 10) was 325,917 bbls, against 
206,440 in 1917, 360,385 in 1916, and 
232,820 in 1915. 2 

The demand for wheat flour, according 
to Minneapolis millers, is not as active 
as might be expected at this time of the 
year. Of course, they are all doing 
enough business from week to week to 
take care of the wheat receipts, but there 
is not the snap to the demand that is cus- 
tomary for the beginning of the new 
crop year. 

The reason for the quietness, apparent- 
ly, is that the buyers are waiting for some 
definite ruling in regard to substitutes. 
They do not care to load up with these, 
for fear there may be some modification 
of the ruling requiring the use of substi- 
tutes. In consequence, orders placed are 
for minimum quantities and for imme- 
diate shipment. 

Durum flour millers report an exceed- 
ingly sharp demand for their product, 
but so little new durum wheat has been 
received so far they are able to offer only 
in very limited quantities. Rainy nights 
have interrupted the threshing of durum, 
and although reports are that the crop 
is a large one, mills are unwilling to sell 
without having the grain on hand. 

Corn products are very slow. Asking 
prices are apparently above buyers’ views, 
and they prefer to use up what they have 
on hand before placing fresh orders. 

On the other to § 55 per cent extrac- 
tion barley flour is moving very satisfac- 
torily. The trade is apparently pleased 
with the product, and reports are that 
repeat orders are coming in from buyers 
who heretofore were unwilling to buy this 
commodity. Prices on barley flour have 
declined to a basis that makes this an 
acceptable substitute. 

Rye flour is quiet, with the exception of 
the 70 per cent extraction. Rye millers 
are calling this pure light rye, instead of 
medium. Very little pure white rye flour 
is being made, since millers cannot dis- 
pose of the dark flour produced in mak- 
ing the white. Dark rye has declined 
sharply in the last few weeks, but even 
at the reduced price the demand is negli- 
gible. 

Minneapolis mill prices follow: stand- 
ard 100 per cent white flour, $10.47@ 
10.49; durum, $10.47@10.49; 55 per cent 
extraction barley flour, $8 per bbl, in 98- 
Ib cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Pure 
white rye flour, $5; pure light rye, 70 per 
cent extraction, $4.25; dark rye, $2.75; 
white corn flour, $5.28; yellow corn flour, 
$4.68 per 100 lbs. 

* * 

The supply of wheat feeds is still in- 
adequate to care for the demand. Buy- 
ers generally are in the market for bran 
and middlings, but for the time being the 
output of Minneapolis and interior north- 
western mills is absorbed by mixed-car 
buyers. Jobbers claim to be unable to 
get offerings from mills in straight cars. 

The situation in the Southwest is much 
the same as in the Northwest, mills dis- 
posing of feed as they make it, in mixed 
cars with flour. Some complaint is heard 
from jobbers of the fact that mills are 
compelling them to take flour in order 
to obtain millfeed. Very little improve- 
ment in the supply, however, can be 
looked for until the new wheat is moving 
in volume. 

Substitute feeds are in good demand. 
Corn feed meal has been advanced $5 ton 
since Aug. 6, and mills manufacturing 
this product report their output con- 


tracted for in advance. Rye and barley 
feeds are wanted, but offerings are light. 

Minneapolis mills quote bran at $29.11 
@29.31 ton; standard middlings, $30.87@ 
31.31; flour middlings, $30.45@30.66; red 
dog, $30.36@30.78; barley feed, $82@ 
34.50; rye middlings, $43; corn feed meal, 
$55,—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


*“ MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 20 were in operation Aug. 13: 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill, 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Phoenix, and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 56 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 


‘capacity of 48,725 bbls, show that in the 


week ending Aug. 10, they made 116,636 
bbls of flour, against 104,701 in 1917. 

Fifty-six “outside” mills last week 
shipped 2,209 bbls of flour-to foreign coun- 
tries, against none in 1917. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending Aug. 10, 1918, as reported by 3 
Minneapolis and 9 interior mills in barrels: 
Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
STE 4,409 8,837 7,851 1,000 1,973 
Interior .... 2,587 134 869 eee eee 


Totals ... 6,996 8,971 8,720 1,000 1,973 
During the week ending Aug. 3, 2 Min- 
neapolis and 11 interior mills made the 

following amounts: 
Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 


Mpls. ...... 4,581 7,739 6,502 870 
Interior .... 8,326 688 1,781 ‘ 
Totals ...12,907 8,427 8,283 870 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 2,200,000. bus, a 
net increase from the preceding week of 
668,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was 
an increase of 640,000 bus, and at Duluth 
an increase of 28,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 10, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis .°...2,171 954 1,705 910 1,680 


Duluth ........+. 29 °307 942 93 374 
Totals ........ 2,200 1,261 2,647 1,003 2,054 
Duluth, bonded.. ... one 33 cow eee 
Totals ........ 2,200 1,261 2,680 1,003 2,054 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Aug. 10, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 76,464 105,764 163,790 106,799 








Duluth ....... *17,075 26,238 100,326 658,187 
Totals ...... 93,539 131,002 264,116 164,986 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 19,279 12,884 1,896 
Totals ..,.. 93,539 140,281 277,000 166,882 


*Includes Canadian. 
to May 65, 1917. 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Aug. 10, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


tBonded receipts up 

















Minneapolis.. 40 226 7,203 766 1,907 
Duluth....... 7 *47 7,705 54 683 
Totals ..... 47 273 15,508 820 2,590 
Duluth, b’d’d. .. ose 239 sor 44 
Totals ..... 47 273 15,747 820 2,634 


*Includes Canadian. 
SEABOARD GRAIN STORAGE NECESSARY 
O. P. B. Jacobson, of the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
and chairman of the car service committee 
of the National Association of Railroad 
and Public Utilities Commissioners, has 


pe, ce a@ survey of the storage ca- 
pacity for grain at the various Atlantic 
ports. 
. For years, Mr. Jacobson has contended 
that the chief cause for the serious con- 
gestion of freight in the East each winter 
was the inadequate facilities for the 
rompt unloading of grain at seaboard. 

e is more than ever convinced of this 
now, and feels that action should be taken 
by the government to avert future car 
shortages. 

In a statement to the press, Mr. Jacob- 
son says: 

“The elevator capacity at the seven 
principal Atlantic seaboards, namely, 
Portland, Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York, baltimore, Newport News and 
Norfolk, is 21,485,000 bus, about half that 
of Minneapolis alone. But this capacity 
is only on paper, and the actual storage 
capacity available for commerce, on ac- 
count of the necessity of reserving sepa- 
rate bins for the different grades of grain, 
is only about 10,000,000 bus. 

“Inasmuch as the government has as- 
sumed entire control of the railroads in 
the country, including the earnings and 
expenses, it appears to the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission that 
it is the duty of the United States gov- 
ernment, either through Congress or the 
Railroad Administration, to provide ade- 
quate warehouses for grain at the At- 
lantic terminals of the grain-carrying 
railroads. 

“It is the opinion of the commission 
that it is fully as much the duty of com- 
mon carriers to unload grain as it is to 
unload other freight, and that it is wholly 
within the power of the United States 
government, as custodian of railroads, to 
provide adequate warehouse facilities. 

“The commission also believes that the 
work should be started as soon as possible 
and prosecuted with all due energy, and 
that every interest in the Northwest, and 
the entire country for that matter, should 
support the movement in any way that 
may be necessary.” 

THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 

Rains in the last week interrupted har- 
vesting in the Northwest. High tempera- 
tures, however, have dried out the fields 
rapidly, and work is again under way 
in most sections. 

Wheat-cutting is practically finished in 
Minnesota and South Dakota. A lot of 
threshing has already been done from the 
shock, but a great many farmers are 
stacking their wheat to be threshed later. 
Where threshing has been done, the yield 
and quality have been very satisfactory. 
Some extremely high yields are reported 
in spots. With very few exceptions, the 
yield throughout the two states will be 
much better than the average. Present 
indications are that Minnesota and South 
Dakota have raised a banner crop this 
year. 

Cutting is now well under way in North 
Dakota, and some early wheat has already 
been threshed. In spots where the grain 
was damaged by drouth, the yields will 
be light. The grasshoppers have also done 
some little damage. In other parts of 
North Dakota, however, big yields are 
looked for, and the trade is expecting the 
final figures will show the crop to be a 
good average one. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Of the 56 interior northwestern mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Miller, 23 
were idle last week. 

Lou J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, is calling on his Min- 
neapolis mill connections today. 

Fred Chambers, formerly of ge ogy ok 
olis, is now selling flour in Iowa for the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., of Schuyler, 
Neb. 


W. R. Cheely, of Blair, Neb., is in Min- 
neapolis today. He represents the New 
Prague Flouring Mill Co. in western Iowa 
and Nebraska. 

O. B. Grosvenor, representative in Ohio 
for G. W. Van Dusen & Co., with head- 
quarters at Piqua, spent several days with 
his company in Minneapolis last week. 

A special meeting of the Minnesota 
Millers’ Club is being held in Minneapolis 
today, to consider the fair prices estab- 
lished by the Food Administration on 
flour and feed. A similar meeting of 
North Dakota millers will be held at 
Grand Forks tomorrow, Aug. 14. 


'“W. -R. Grieve, of Portland, Mich., is 
temporarily in Minneapolis. He has been 
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a miller-manager for upwards of 30 years 
in Michigan, and seeks a connection with 
a good spring wheat mill. 

Minneapolis bag prices are firm at the 
decline mentioned a week ago. The 98-lb 
cotton bags are quoted at $240.25 and the 
49-lb size at $154, per M, printed on one 
side, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Joseph Flicek, traffic manager for the 
Western Flour Mills Co., of Davenport, 
Iowa, is now in Camp Pike, Ark. He was 
given a dinner and presented with a wrist 
watch by his fellow-employees before 
leaving. 

The Department of Agriculture will 
shortly undertake a campaign to combat 
smut in grains. It is claimed that grain 
diseases, mostly smut, cause a loss an- 
nually, in Minnesota alone, of at least 
$4,000,000. 

John G, Sterling has resigned his posi- 
tion as sales-manager for the Clarx Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, to become secretary 
and manager of a new company which 
has been incorporated here to manufac- 
ture proprietary medicines. 

The Biscay (Minn.) Milling Co. is ac- 
cused by the Food Administration of nu- 
merous violations of the milling regula- 
tions, but will be permitted to operate, 
because of the need for the mill’s products 
in that community. The Administration, 
however, suggests that the company in- 
stall immediately a new bookkeeping sys- 
tem. 

Garrett T. Mandeville, a cadet in the 
naval aviation school at Pensacola, Fla., 
was killed Aug. 12, with two companions, 
when the seaplane in which they were fly- 
ing became unmanageable and fell. A 
rain squall is supposed to have caused 
the accident. Mr. Mandeville was a son 
of George D. W. Mandeville, of Min- 
neapolis, who has been associated with 
milling in the Northwest for many years. 

Frank Fairchild, formerly northwestern 
representative for the Cleveland-Akron 
Bag Co., and C. W. Robinson, formerly 
agent here for the Norfolk & Western 
Railway, recently formed a partnership 
under the name of Fairchild & Robinson. 
They are doing a general jobbing business 
in jute and cotton bags. They represent 
the Bosworth Bag Co., of Memphis, in 
this territory. Mr. Fairchild is at pres- 
ent connected with the Y.M.C.A. in 
France, but Mr. Robinson is looking after 
the business in his absence. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

The Waseca — Milling Co. is 
building a 30,000-bu elevator adjoining 
its mill. 

A. H. Bahr, superintendent for Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., of Milwaukee, 
was in Minneapolis Aug. 12, calling on 
millfurnishers. 


J. J. Shepard, of Fargo, N. D., who 
represents Whitehead & Sayler, north- 
western representatives of the “Midget” 
Marvel flour mill, was a Minneapolis vis- 
itor during the week. 


The mill at Boyd, Minn., which has 
been idle for a number of years, is being 
remodeled into a 300-bbl rye mill. It 
will be ready to operate in about 10 days, 
and will be known as the Quality Rye 
and Cereal Mill. 


G. W. Van Dusen & Co. has added an- 
other story to its mill at Canby, Minn., 
and increased the capacity to 600 bbls 
flour and 200 bbls cereals. A warehouse 
with spur track to it has also been built. 
The enlarged plant is now ready to begin 
operations on the new crop. 


The Cannon Valley Milling Co., of Min- 
neapolis, recently placed an order with the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. for machinery to 
equip a 300-bbl rye and cereal mill. The 
company’s mill at Cannon Falls has 4 
capacity of 1,100 bbls flour, and there is 
ample room in the mill building to install 
the cereal unit. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Choice mill oats are in fair demand at 
54@58c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Ordinary elevator screenings, 24-26-lb 
stuff, bring as high as $16 ton, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. Supplies are light, and the un- 
dertone is a little firmer. 


Henry C. Joehnk, manager of the 
Champion Feed Millin .» of Lyons, 
Iowa, was in Minneapolis Aug. 12. From 
here he went. to Washington to attend 4 
meeting next Thursday with the food 
control officials. 
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Millers report a gradual slackening in 
the inquiry for flour, indicating that the 
demand from regular trade, which has 
been buying heav: = | for several weeks, is 
now at least parti satisfied. The larg- 
er mills, through their ag: ive sales 
organizations, are able to effect sales suf- 
ficient to care for their output at the 
maximum permitted price, but an increas- 
ing number of the smaller concerns 
throughout the Southwest offered hard 
wheat flour discounts ranging 10@25c bbl 
below the maximum. 

With $9.89 bbl for bulk flour the maxi- 
mum price at Kansas City, the extreme 
range reported was $10.15@10:38, straight 
car lots, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks or 
in 140-lb jute bags. 

The price, which was an almost entirely 
neglected factor in the negotiations for 
flour a month ago, has now assumed an 
important place, and offers from Chicago 
and market centers farther east show a 
widening range in buyers’ ideas, it being 
not uncommon for a miller or local bro- 
ker to have bids on his desk, at the same 
time and from the same market, that 
vary 30@40c bbl. 

While a considerable volume of busi- 
ness is booked daily, there is an absence 
of liberal trading in round lots of flour 
at this time, millers being sanguine that 
any reduction in the substitute require- 
ments will at once have a beneficial ef- 
fect on flour values, while many are as 
closely sold up to the limitation imposed 
by the 30-day restriction as seems avis- 
able. 

Soft wheat millers complain of a con- 
tinued dull inquiry for their product, 
which is offered downward from the per- 
mitted maximum of $10.38 bbl, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, to as low as $9.80 early in 
the week, though the market displayed a 
slight improvement later. 

* * 

Apparently there is no such thing as a 
market for wheat flour substitutes. Corn 
millers report almost no inquiry for meal 
and corn flour, and few sales were re- 
ported by local or river mills, some of 
which are shut down because of ‘the lack 
of business or inability to manufacture 
goods in accordance with the latest regula- 
ne imposed by the Food Administra- 
10n. 

Nominal quotations on white pearl meal 
are $4.50@4,60 per 100-lb cotton sack. 
Demand is entirely lacking for corn flour, 
_ hominy feed is quoted at $60@62 
on. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, oq 
resenting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 






Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week® sh catn kane css 6 72,600 88 
Last week «++ 75,100 91 
Year ago 70,000 97 
Two years ago ......2s00+- 57,900 80 
*One mill idle three days and one mill one 


day, on account of fire damage. 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 69 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
Western Miller, is here shown: 


: Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

Thi capacity forweek tivity 
— week ...isee 354,570 326,691 92 
Eset week ...scs 342,570 344,570 100 
— 280 oss uekan 287,820 202,512 70 
Wo years ago... 272,620 236,520 86 
mills 


Export shi ts reportin, 
were 3,000 Dbhe this week, $6 lat week, 
6,270 a year ago and 10,800 two years ago. 
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Of the mills reporting, 22 report do- 
mestic business good, 17 fair, and four 
slow and quiet. 


NO RECESSION IN MILLFEED DEMAND 


The dry, hot weather throughout the 
Southwest, which seriously injured alfalfa 
and other forage crops, has added to the 
unsatisfied demand for wheat feeds, 
which already far exceeded the supply. 
Mills generally are barely more than able 
to meet the feed requirements of local 
and mixed-car buyers, the result being a 
dearth of offerings for distant shipment 
to the East, where the lack of feedstuffs 
is becoming a serious problem. However, 
it seems unlikely that the full-time opera- 
tion of practically all southwestern mills, 
if continued, will fail to result in a sur- 
plus of feed over home requirements. 

Packed in 48-in sacks, bran is quoted 
nominally at $27.50, mixed feed or mill- 
run at $28.75, and shorts at $29.50, per 
ton, in carload lots. Not all mills are 
adding the permitted 50c per ton to the 
price, where the feed is shipped in mixed 
cars with flour, some maintaining that it 
costs them little or no more to load mixed 
cars than straight cars, either of flour or 

eed. 


THE WHEAT MOVEMENT AND THE MARKET 


Receipts of wheat at Kansas City con- 
tinue heavy, and while the grain meets 
with an excellent demand, congestion in 
the local freight yards and elevators, 
where there is a lack of workmen, result- 
ed in an agreement between the trade and 
the regional director of railroads whereby 
the Grain Corporation became the ex- 
clusive buyer of soft wheat late in the 
week, shipping the grain direct to Chicago 
and other lake ports for lake-and-rail 
transportation to the Atlantic seaboard. 
This was done in an effort to relieve the 
congestion in the local railroad yards and 
elevators, sellers agreeing to atcept lake 
port destination weights. 

The demand for hard wheat is well 
maintained, most samples ing at a 
slight premium over the established min- 
imum figure. Millers are becoming more 
and more friendly to the idea of putting 
away some of the splendid wheat now be- 
ing offered at prices that cannot show a 
loss of more than the carrying charge, be- 
lieving that later during the crop year 
the prevailing premium will at least take 
care of the carrying charge, while good 
wheat may then be more difficult to buy 
at any price. 


No. 1 and No. 2 dark hard wheat sold 
today at $2.1714@2.21, while some lots of 
semi-dark in the same grades were picked 
up by mill buyers at prices in a few in- 
stances ex ng those of the strictly 
dark samples. Soft wheat sold to the 
buyer for the Grain Corporation at the 
government minimum. levator stocks 
are increasing rapidly, 3,746,126 bus wheat 
now being in store. 


SHEILLABARGERS SELL SHAWNEE MILL 


Negotiations that have been in progress 
for more than a year resulted this week 
in the purchase of the property of the 
Shawnee Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, 
from the heirs of the late J. L. Shella- 
barger, by J. F. Baldwin, manager of 
the company, S. J, Hodgins and R. F. 
Hodgins, all of Topeka. No immediate 
change in the business policy of the com- 
pany will occur, though a reorganization 
may be decided upon later. 

Mr. Baldwin will continue in active 
charge of the business. He assumed the 
position two years ago, following a three 
years’ connection with the Kaw Milling 
Co., also of Topeka. Before this he was 
in the , of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. Under management the Shawnee 


Milling Co. has made excellent progress. 
His associates in the purchase of the prop- 
erty are interested in numerous other 
business enterprises, and will not become 


active in the affairs of the milling con- 
cern, for the present, at least. 

The Shawnee Milling Co. was estab- 
lished J. L. Bheliabateer and J. P. 
Griswold in 1871. Located on Kansas 
Avenue, well uptown, it was for many 
years the wheat market for hundreds of 
farmers in Shawnee County, and even to- 
day draws a large portion of the wagon 
wheat that comes to Topeka. The com- 
pany was incorporated in 1896 with a 
capitalization of $100,000. Following Mr. 
Shellabarger’s death in 1905, his estate 
bought the interest of Mr. Griswold and, 
in signing the papers which transferred 
the property to the new owners this week, 
Joseph G. Shellabarger, son of J. L. Shell- 
abarger, and now an attorney in New 
York City, said: 

“The Shawnee mill has been in our fam- 
ily for 47 years, and was looked upon by 
its members as an heirloom, valuable for 
its sentimental reminders as well as a 
good paying investment. During the 
managership of Mr. Baldwin the mill has 
been in the most prosperous condition of 
its whole history.” 


LARABEE OFFICES TO KANSAS CITY 


The general offices of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation are being moved from 
Hutchinson, Kansas, to Kansas City, 
where the concern has taken a long-term 
lease on the two upper floors of the new- 
ly completed Security Building, imme- 

iately east of the Hotel Baltimore. An 
express car was loaded yesterday at 
Hutchinson with the books, files and other 
office equipment, and 32 members of the 
office staff arrived in town last night, pre- 
pared to put the new office in working 
condition by Monday morning. 

The Larabee corporation operates mills 
located in St. Joseph and Clinton, Mo., 
Hutchinson, Wellington and Marysville, 
Kansas, and Sioux Falls, S. D., with a 
combined daily capacity of about 11,000 
bbls. F. D. Larabee, president, T. J. 
Holdridge, vice-president, and F. S. Lara- 
bee, treasurer, of the corporation, moved 
to Kansas City several months ago, and 
August J. Bulte, vice-president and di- 
rector of sales, has lately spent much of 
his time here. 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
all rail, from Kansas City to points named, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





_— Via ‘ 
St. Louis Chicago Peoria 


New York ........ 40.5 40 39.5 
Boston ....ceccses 42.5 42 41.5 
Philadelphia ...... $8.5 38 38.5 
Pittsburgh ........ 31 30.5 30.5 
pS. Pe Sree rs 39 39 38.5 
Syracuse .......... 36.5 36.5 36.5 
Baltimore ........ $7.5 37 36.5 
Washington ...... 37.5 37 36.5 
pr 26.5 26.5 26 

Rochester ........-. 36.5 36.5 36 

Cleveland ......... 28 27.5 27.5 
Va. common points 37.5 37 36.5 
Columbus ......... 27 27 27 

Indianapolis ...... 21.5 21.5 *21.5 
Louisville ......... 22 22 *22 


*Through pub. rates. 


CARLOAD MINIMUM ORDER EXTENDED 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued,an order giving railways an ad- 
ditional 30 days in which to comply with 
the commission’s order of May 6 requir- 
ing southwestern carriers to remove dis- 
criminations now existing in tariffs cov- 
ering carload minima. This case was 
brought by the Kansas City Millers’ Club, 
with other southwestern millers’ organiza- 
tions intervening, in complaint against 
discriminations in the es governing 
carload weights on flour, both interstate 
and intrastate. 


The commission ruled that a uniform - 


minimum must be maintained. The orig- 
inal order was made effective Sept. 1; un- 
der the present ruling, railways have until 
Oct. 1 to comply. 


SOUTHWESTERN CORN CROP CUT SHORT 


While rains of a half inch to one inch 
fell at many points in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri during the past 
week, they arrived too late to repair the 
damage done to corn by recent hot, dry 
weather. The crop will be almost a com- 
plete failure over much of Oklahoma and 
Kansas, with a possibility that Nebraska 
may do better if weather conditions are 
favorable during the next 10 days. 

Bottom-land corn in eastern Kansas 
and in Missouri still maintains promise, 
but crops of all kinds on the uplands 
have been literally cooked by hot winds. 
The wild and tame hay crops will be 
short, but the grain sorghums are hold- 
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ing their own, and with moisture soon will 
do much to offset the loss sustained by 
the hay crops, while favorable weather 
and late frosts should result in good 
yields of Kafir, milo and feterita, which - 
are satisfactory substitutes for Indian 
corn. 
NOTES 


H. Dittmer, of the Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla. was in 
town this week, on his way to St. Louis. 

The elevator and warehouse at the plant 
of the Rea-Read Mill & Elevator, Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., burned early this week, to- 
gether with several carloads of flour and 
about 50,000 bus wheat. 


W. B. Pickerill, who recently sold his 
interest in the Universal Mills, Claflin, 
Kansas, to members of the Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, has engaged in 
the grain business in Kansas City, becom- 
ing a partner in the E. E. Roahen Grain 
Co. 


F. G. Crowell, vice-president of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
New York City, spent part of the week 
in town renewing acquaintance with the 
members of the local grain and milling 
trade. He formerly was a member of 
the Hall-Baker Grain Co. 

J. B. Hupp, general manager of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was in town the latter part of the week, 
being called here in connection with the 
adjustment of the company’s fire loss at 
the Bulte Mills, and plans for rebuilding 
the burned handling-house. 


Ross Stratton and Martin F. Jarvis, 
formerly connected with the Baden Mills 
Co., Ine., Winfield, Kansas, have taken 
over the flour mill at Udall, Kansas, and 
plan to put it in operation in the neéar 
future. Meanwhile they will operate the 
elevator and engage in the grain business. 

Alfred I. Merigold, representing the 
Chas. M. Cox Co., feed merchants, Boston, 
spent the week in Kansas City and inte- 
rior southwestern points. To quote Mr. 
Merigold, he is “begging bran.” The East 
is in urgent need of feedstuffs, he says, 
and anxiously awaits the time when west- 
ern mills will be in position to offer bran 
and shorts as freely as in former years. 

J. L. Rodney, president of the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was in town 
this week on his way to Warrensburg, Mo., 
where he is also president of the company 
which recently bought the Warrensburg 
mills. He stated that the Warrensburg 
plant will be started early next week, with 
a daily capacity of about 750 bbls of flour. 
Soft wheat will be ground exclusively in 
this plant during the present season. 

R. W. Hoffman, manager of the Hoff- 
man Mills of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Enterprise, Kansas, in town today, stated 
that wheat grown close to many of the 
Kansas points where his company has ele- 
vators has largely been marketed and, as 
threshing machines move farther away 
from the towns, is now coming from the 
farms more distantly located. With no 
incentive to hold the grain, farmers are 
marketing as rapidly as is physically 
possible. The corn crop, he says, has been 
seriously injured by hot, dry weather, but 
revived materially following rains early 
this week. Indications point to 25 per 
cent of a normally satisfactory yield in 
Dickinson County, he said. 





WICHITA 


Flour orders continue good, and prices 
of wheat are from one cent under, up to 
the government price. : 

The millfeed situation is so different 
from former years that it is difficult to 
describe. About 50 or 100 mills in Wichi- 
ta territory report that they will have fo 
bran to offer, for from 20 to 30 days, and 
perhaps not then. They are reserving their 
bran for mixed cars with flour for their 
regular customers, and some have discoh- 
tinued the making of bran and are mak- 
ing only mixed feed. There is good de- 
mand from the East. 


SEED WHEAT LOANS 


President Wilson has agreed to appro- 
priate out of his contingent fund $5,000,- 
000 to be loaned to the farmers for the 
purpose of securing seed wheat this fall. 
This news was brought to Wichita by Dan 
F. Callahan, manager of the Wichita Fed- 
eral Land Bank, who returned from 
Washington this week. The Federal Land 
Bank has been appointed fiscal agent, and 
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$8,000,000 or $4,000,000 will be here from 
Washington in a very short time. 

The supervision of the distribution of 
the funds will be under the Department 
of Agriculture. Loans will be made for 
$8 per acre, and no applicant will be 
financed to exceed $300. Notes will be 
taken, and the applicant will be given un- 
til Oct. 1, 1919, to make payment, pro- 
vided the applicant has made a crop. 

The Federal Land Bank received 300 
letters in one mail in regard to loans of 
this kind from farmers in the districts 
where wheat failed to make a crop this 
year. Within a week or two, two or three 
banks in each county in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Texas will be 
designated by the Federal Land Bank to 
help distribute the allotments, and men 
will be selected to work in conjunction 
with various farm loan associations in the 
supervising of the preparation of the soil 
and sowing of the crop. 


. 
CORN IS DAMAGED 


D. S. Flora, federal meteorologist, has 
given out a statement in which he says 
some Kansas counties will husk no corn 
this year. Temperatures of 110 to 115 
degrees were general over the state, and 
the hot wind has destroyed the upland 
corn. Grain sorghums are resisting the 
hot weather well. Pastures have been 
burned brown, and the lack of water in 
the grazing sections grows more serious 
daily. Some parts of the state received 
moisture yesterday, but not in sufficient 
quantities to break the drouth. 


NOTES 


H. L. Jaqueth, of Galena, Kansas, paid 

the Red Cross $100 this week, and he will 
sell no flour for 10 days, as a result of a 
violation of the 50-50 rule. Jaqueth is a 
grocer, and permitted one of his clerks 
to sell a favorite customer two 48-Ib sacks 
of flour without an equal quantity of 
substitutes. 
' An appeal was filed this week with the 
supreme court by the Kansas Casualty 
Co., in a case brought against them by 
the Vilm Milling Co., of Wichita, and 
decided against the casualty company in 
the Sedgwick County district court. The 
lower court gave the milling company a 
judgment of $2,296.31, the suit resulting 
from a shortage in the accounts of one 
of its employees, the casualty company 
being on his bond 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Aug. 10.—The week 
has shown considerable activity among the 
soft wheat millers in offering their prod- 
ucts. Quotations, basis 98’s or jutes, 
varied from $10.60 to $10.70, while hard 
wheat was offered at $10.75@10.90, for 
shipment within 30 days. Judging from 
the number of offers, competition is get- 
ting sharper, and the demand for flour is 
not so urgent. The demand for substi- 
tutes seems to be better than for quite a 
long time. 

The following are prices at which whole- 
salers sell on the track: Bran, tagged, per 
100 Ibs, $2.45. Corn, bulk on track: No. 
3 yellow, $1.85@1.86 bu; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.80@1.81. Oats: No. 3 white, 88@85c 
bu; No. 2 white, 85@86c. Corn products: 
corn meal, $9.45 bbl; cream meal, $10.45; 
grits, $10.65. 

* #*# 

New Orleans bakers are fathering a bill 

to stop the delivery of bread on Sundays. 
Georce L. Ferry. 





Rules Governing Ship Charters 

Wasurinoton, D. C., Aug. 10.—Practi- 
cally all American steam and sailing ves- 
sels were placed under control of the 
Shipping Board by a presidential procla- 
mation issued this week. The proclama- 
tion provides that no American sailing 
vessel of over 50 tons and no American 
steamer of over 350 tons can be char- 
tered unless the terms of charter are ap- 
proved by the Shipping Board. Moreover, 
no foreign vessel can be chartered to an 
American citizen without the Shipping 
Board’s approval. After the charter has 
been approved no deviation will be per- 
mitted from its terms without the ex- 
press approval of the board. Severe pen- 
alties are provided for violations. 

The proclamation does not cover ves- 
sels on the Great Lakes, inland canals or 
rivers, or those engaged in the coastwise 
trade. 

Ricuarp B. Warnovs. 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Aug. 10 is esti- 
mated at 25,250 bbls, or 94 per cent of 
capacity, coupe’ with 26,500, or 95 per 
cent, last week, 1,800, or 10 per cent, in 
1917, and 19,500, or 66 per cent, in 1916. 

There is a general improvement in flour 
conditions, with the exception of. soft 
wheat products. Allotments of the latter 
are so limited that bakers are unable to 
contract for sufficient to age for their 
white goods. Soft wheat flour and dark 
rye flour ‘are “being offered to the trade 
quite heavily. 

The movement of the new crop appar- 
ently has started in earlier than usual, as 
mills in the spring wheat territorv are 
quoting in this market at $10.80@11, in 
100-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis mills figure their flour on 
the basis of $10.01, bulk,.Minneapolis, add 
a profit of 50c bbl, 25c freight to Chi- 
cago, 66c for 98-lb cotton, and 15c cartage 
in Chicago, which would make the delivery 
price $11.57, in cotton %-bbls. For flour 
in cotton %’s the price is 40c more, or 
$11.97. 

Where flour is quoted from the South- 
west, cotton basis, the price shows a de- 
cline. Millers attribute this to the lower- 
ing in price of cotton sacks. Flour from 
Kansas and Oklahoma can be purchased 
here today at $10.55, while some mills are 
asking $10.90, in cotton ¥%’s. 

It is noticeable that the mills are not 
keen for a large volume to one buyer, 
but appear anxious to make a wide dis- 
tribution of their products. Buyers do 
not understand how it is that mills are 
able to lower their quotations, even on a 
bulk basis, as there is a fixed price for the 
raw material. Some who are rather short 
of flour contend that they are going to 
wait, in anticipation of still lower quota- 
tions. 

There is a keen inquiry for feed to go 
East. The possibilities of speculation in 
price being out of the question, the buying 
seems to rest more with the trade in the 
past and yng Se sey anything else. 
More rye flour is being sold, especially 
white. Now that this commodity is being 
used as a substitute, more bakers are 
making use of it. 


LICENSE FOR FLOUR RECONDITIONERS 


A bulletin was issued through Howard 
B. Jackson, of the Cereal Division of the 
Food Administration, Wednesday, calling 
the attention of all millers to the rulin 
of the Law Department of the Unite 
States Food Administration with regard 
to the reconditioning of flour. The bul- 
letin reads as follows: “Reconditioners of 
flour are subject to license under the 
President’s proclamation of Oct. 8, 1917, 
licensing all persons engaged in the busi- 
ness of ‘Manufacturing (including buy- 
ing and selling)’ wheat flour. 

“They are also subject to the general 
license regulations No. 1 and to special 
license regulations No. lI, vernin 
manufacture of wheat flour. The wor 
‘Manufacturer’ as used in the title to 
these regulations is considered to include 
all processing, including reconditioning. 
Rule 19 of such special license regulations 
—_ the differential permitted to 
icensees reconditioning flour.” 


BREAD FOR NAVAL STATION 


The possibilities of a scarcity of bread 
at the Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion, Great Lakes, Ill., were averted one 
day this week by action of Federal Judge 
K. M. Landis. For some time the Ber- 
halter Health Foods Co., Chicago, has 
been supplying the station with bread, but 


the organization recently went into re- 
ceivership and was unable to make fur- 
ther purchases of flour. 

Through the court’s ruling, the com- 
pany was permitted to continue opera- 
tion, and an allotment of flour was given 
to the bakery. The bread was then sup- 
plied the Naval Station at once. One hun- 
dred barrels of flour are required daily 
to make bread for the station. 

TO INCREASE WHEAT ACREAGE 

The Illinois State Council of Defense, 
working in connection with the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, is preparing for a 
campaign to increase the wheat acreage in 
Illinois for next year’s crop. The Liberty 
wheat crop, as it is called, is attracting a 
great deal of attention. The agricultural 
college says that, wherever feasible, the 
acreage should be increased 25 to 33 per 
cent. Some counties in southern and 
southwestern Illinois are expected to ex- 
ceed the maximum of one-third. 

The largest increase in acreage is as- 
signed to the heaviest corn and oat grow- 
ing counties in east-central Illinois. The 
State College urges that all farmers in 
that section grow at least 20 acres of 
wheat to every 50 acres of corn. Assign- 
ments of areas cover both winter and 
spring wheat, and rye. Acreage in rye is 
expected to increase 13 per cent. Illinois 
raised 54,266,000 bus of winter wheat this 
year, against 30,400,000 last year, and a 
five-year average of 32,586,000. 


PLAN TO AVOID CONGESTION 


The plan of handling wheat through the 
co-operation of the Food Administration, 
the railroad interests, the grain receivers 
and elevator interests here, is working to 
the satisfaction of the grain trade in gen- 
eral. What threatened to be a serious 
congestion is being eliminated. Cross- 
town switching has been reduced, and it 
is figured that fully 60 per cent of the 
shipments of grain here has been removed 
by sending wheat that comes in on a road 
where elevator room is available, direct to 
houses located on its line. 

Elevators send in memorandums, daily, 
showing how many cars they are able to 
take. Grain receivers make out specially 
prepared sheets giving the car numbers, 
roads and grade of the wheat. The “to 
arrive” grain committee of the Board of 
Trade proportions the wheat among the 
different elevators. 

In cases where elevators on any one line 
are filled up or have sufficient grains run- 
ning to them to fill their capacity, the 
grain is diverted. On Saturday the Ar- 
mour Grain Co, gave notice that it could 
handle 250 cars, The grain committee de- 
cided that it would have to take 300. 

Receipts have averaged about 1,000 cars 
of wheat a day, and there are said to be 
5,000 cars on track. Much delay has been 
caused by the new system of inspecting 

rain under the federal regulations. 
oisture tests of wheat have to be made, 
and occasion delay in inspection. 

Aug. 3 and 4 over 2,700 cars of 
grain were unloaded at the elevators, and 
over 1,500,000 bus loaded out. The Food 
Administration Grain Corporation has 
been sending 200 to 300 cars of wheat here 
daily from the West and Southwest for 
shipment to the seaboard by lake. Much 
of the Omaha wheat is to diverted to 
Milwaukee for loading into boats there. 


ELEVATOR AND STORAGE RATES 


A conference of elevator interests with 
Frank G. Crowell, vice-president of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
was held here this week. Elevating and 
storage rates on grain were thoroughly 
discussed, and rates adopted for this 

int, but working conditions in the dif- 
erent markets vary so that it was found 
impossible to make a fixed schedule to 


apply to all. 
hi elevators are to handle. grain 
for the Food Administration on the basis 
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of the regular public storage rates, lc per 
bu for the first 10 days and 1-25c per bu 
for storage each succeeding day. This 
rate is regarded as about the lowest of 
any terminal market. 


ELEVATOR LABORERS INDEPENDENT 


Money does not tempt workers to any 
reat extent. One elevator firm here paid 
1 an hour for Sunday work on Aug. 4. 

The men worked until noon and quit, say- 
ing they were tired. One elevator man 
tells of a laborer who quit, and the next 
day appeared in a taxicab to collect his 
pay. 

Appeals have been made to the State 
Council of Defense by some of the lead- 
ing industries for help. They claim that 
there are thousands of idle men who re- 
fuse to work, regardless of the wages 
paid, and want the police to enforce their 
regulations of last spring, requiring idlers 
to either work or leave town. 


CLERICAL HELP SCARCE 


Clerical help is scarce, and a resolution 
was passed by the Board of Trade direc- 
tors last week authorizing a committee to 
investigate the advisability of adopting a 
clearing-house system similar to that in 
force in Minneapolis and practically every 
grain market in the country. Such a sys- 
tem would save much clerical help, espe- 
cially in the making out of the tax returns 
on transactions. / 

A similar proposition was presented to 
the board early in thé year and voted 
down, because some of the smaller houses 
thought it would require too much money 
to margin trades, while under the present 
system they can operate largely on their 
credit. The large houses favor the 
measure. 

TO MINIMIZE FIRE RISKS 


State Fire Marshal Gamber held a con- 
ference here Aug. 8 with the Conservation 
Association to discuss plans for the re- 
inspecting of elevators, mills and food 
storage houses of Illinois. There are over 
2,400 elevators and 500 miscellaneous food 
repositories in the state. Members of the 
association, which is composed of the fire 
insurance field men, have been deputized 
as special inspectors of the fire marshal’s 
department for this work. Many serious 
defects menacing the food supply have 
been removed by the work of the in- 
spectors. ' 

A meeting of the association is to be 
held in the assembly room of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters at 9:30 Tuesday, 
Aug. 27. The conservation committee is 
circulating copies of the article sent out 
by the Administration entitled 
“Save Wheat.” 

NOTES 


Board of Trade memberships have ad- 
vanced $400, the late sales being at $4,900, 
net, to the buyer. 

Robert R. Clark, president of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was 
in Chicago, Wednesday, on his way home 
from an eastern trip. 

Through the transfer of a piece of 
ground in the southern part of Chicago 
comes the news that a large feed manu- 
facturing plant will be built thereon, and 
involve an expenditure of over $100,000. 

The new commission rule advancing 
rates on grain futures from $7.50 to $10 
for 5,000 bus for outsiders, and to $5 for 
members, has been approved by the Board 
of Trade directors, and will be balloted 
on shortly. 

Miss Marie Ziegenhagen, manager of 
the milling business of Willy & Co., Ap- 
pleton, Wis., was in Chicago this week to 
confer with flour buyers preparatory to 
the starting up of the mill. Miss Ziegen- 
hagen is very successful as a mill man- 
ager. 

Elevator people had so much wheat 
running to their houses part of the week 
that a few were forced to stop buying. 
Local and Buffalo mills were fair pur- 
chasers. No. 1 hard and red of the dark 
variety and mya weight brought 1/,@Ic 
over the basic price. mpetition for the 
No. 2 resulted in premiums of %4@112¢, 
depending upon color and weight. 

Wheat receipts here for the week end- 
ing Aug. 10 were the largest on record, 
7,703,000 bus. In two weeks the aggre- 
gate is 12,788,000 bus. Primary receipts 
of 20,597,000 bus also set a new record, 
and in two weeks 37,757,000 bus have been 
received, which is also a record. Wheat 's 
being moved out by lake as fast as pos- 
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sible, and of the 2,904,000 bus shipped, 
only 87,000 bus went by rail this week. 
Export business in oats was of fair 
proportion early in the week and the gov- 
ernment bought 200,000 bus here on 
Thursday. When prices were around 80c 
for cash oats, upwards of 6,000,000 bus 
were sold for shipment late in July and 
during August to the Wheat Export Co. 
for shipment via Montreal. There was a 
big profit in the sales. The Quaker Oats 
Co. bought oats freely in Indiana and 
Ohio at 1@14c under Chicago prices. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Aug. 10.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 
8,500 this week, representing 65 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 9,000, or 70 per 
cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity of 
12,000 turned out 4,500, or 37 per cent. 
The rye flour production for the week was 
1,500 bbls, against 3,800 week ago and 
nothing last year. The oat flour produc- 
tion was 500 bbls. 

Prices were a shade lower. The demand 
continues brisk, and mills are operating 
to the extent that wheat can be secured. 
They expect to grind heavier from now on. 
Inquiry continues good from the eastern 
and middle states, and millers have a fair 
amount of orders on hand. Local trade 
continues good, and jobbers and bakers 
were fair buyers. Prices were quoted at 
$10.63@10.75, cotton, for 100 per cent war 
quality. 

Shipping directions came in freely, and 
millers were able to load out all manufac- 
tured. Equipment was obtained without 
difficulty. 

The demand was only fair for barley 
flour, and mills operating to only a lim- 
ited extent. The trade generally has mod- 
erate supplies on hand, and jobbers are 
not buying at present. Prices were held 
steady at $9.50, in cotton. 

There was a good demand for oat flour, 
and local mills are operating fairly well. 
Prices were quoted at $12.20, in cotton. 

The demand for corn flour continues 
good, and mills are operating to capacity. 
Offerings of white corn were liberal this 
week, and millers have fair stocks on 
hand. Both jobbers and grocers report 
good trade. Prices were steady at $10.50, 
in cotton. Corn meal was in fair request, 
and mills are holding at $4.90, in 100-Ib 
cotton. 

Jobbers are not quoting Kansas flour, 
as offerings have been very light from the 
Southwest. 





MILLFEED 

Wheat feeds continue in brisk demand, 
but offerings have been very light. Mil- 
lers have been selling their output in 
mixed cars with flour. Offerings from the 
Northwest were practically nothing, and 
shippers do not look for much improve- 
ment until mills are caught up with their 
orders. There was a demand for rye 
feed, and prices were firmly held at $44 
@45 ton in 100-Ib sacks. 

Demand continues good for hominy 
feed, and mills are sold up and have prac- 
tically nothing to offer for prompt ship- 
ment. Good barley feed was in demand, 
and shippers were willing to pay $35@36 
for choice. Local mills have been makin 
flour middlings, and very few standar 
middlings are offered. Gluten feed ad- 
vanced $3 ton. 

There was a good demand for feed from 
country dealers in mixed cars with flour, 
and shippers have done a good business 
this week in mixed lots. Screenings con- 
tinue dull. Considerable off-grade barley 
is being used for feed. 


MALTED MILK FOR ARMY AND NAVY 


According to announcement made by 
Magnus Swenson, food administrator of 
Wisconsin, the Horlick Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., has contributed 9,900 doz 
cases of 1-lb bottles of its product, rep- 
resenting a value of $50,000, to the gov- 
ernment in recognition of its violation of 
the instructions of the Food Administra- 
tion. The contribution will be divided 
equally between the quartermaster’s de- 
partment of the army and the bureau of 
medicine and surgery of the navy. 

The Horlick company was charged with 
hoarding flour. On orders of Mr. Swen- 
son, 11,000 bbls were turned over to the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
leaving the company with 3,000 bbls, or 
one month’s supply. 

It is stated that the controlling factors 
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in the Horlick company, as soon as the 
facts came. to their attention, dealt with 
the situation with great frankness, re- 
pudiated utterly the acts of the individual 
responsible, and expressed regret that 
od should unwittingly be connected with 
such methods. 


i NOTES 

The Blodgett-Holmes Milling Co., 
Janesville, has increased its capital stock 
to $275,000. 

The Orfordyille (Wis.) Light & Power 
Co. is remodeling and enlarging its plant 
to provide space for a flour and feed man- 
ufacturing department, which will be 
ready to begin, operations early in the fall. 

The Heinze-Berns Co., Milwaukee, has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital, to 
succeed the O. L.. Heinze Flour Co., and 
will do a wholesale flour, feed and grain 
business. The incorporators are Oscar L. 


Kommission certificate or an importing 
association certificate is required will be 
considered only in the event that the said 
certificate has been issued subsequently to 
June 14, 1918. Certificates issued prior 
to that date will be treated as void. 





A Family in the National Service 


Probably no one family in the United 
States has a more remarkable record of 
war service than that of the late Colonel 
Walter S. Franklin, of Baltimore, Md., 
four of whose sons, and four grandsons, 
are now in some form of national service. 

P. A. S. Franklin, chairman of the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Corpora- 
tion, is now chairman of the Ship Control 
Committee of the United States Shipping 
Board, and thus is directly responsible for 
the transportation of the American forces 
overseas, and also for the providing of 





Philip A. S. Franklin 


Heinze, Henry Berns and Adolph H. 
Wirgman. Arnold Tank will be manager 
of the new concern. 

As the result of the protest of flour- 
milling concerns, the Milwaukee depart- 
ment of public works has decided not to 
fill the Cherry Street slip in the Milwau- 
kee River, which was proposed in order 
to abate a nuisance resulting from the en- 
trance of public sewers. e federal en- 
gineering department determined that the 
slip is still of use to river craft, and re- 
fused to sanction the filling. Considerable 
wheat and other grain comes to mills by 


way of the slip. w 
H. N. Witson. 





Exports to Sweden 

The War Trade Board announces that 
applications will now be considered for 
the exportation of all commodities to 
Sweden. : 

Exporters in the United States, before 
filing applications for export licenses, 
must obtain from the prospective im- 

orter in Sweden advice that there has 
Seat issued by an appropriate importing 
association, or by the Statens Handels 
Kommission, a certificate covering the 
proposed consignment. The number of 
the certificate should be forwarded by the 
importer in Sweden to the American ex- 
porter. This number should be specified 
on Supplemental Information Sheet 
X-104, which must be duly executed and 
annexed to the application for an export 
license. 

Applications for licenses to export to 
Sweden commodities for which a Handels 


ships for exports of food, munitions, and 
the like. 

One of his brothers, Commander Wil- 
liam B. Franklin, is stationed at Pelham 
Bay Naval Training Station. Another 
brother, Captain Walter S. Franklin, of 
the Quartermaster Corps, is serving in 
London under the deputy director general 
of fransportation of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force. Still another brother, 
George S. Franklin, is with the War 
Finance Board under Secretary McAdoo. 

The two sons of F. A. S. Franklin are 
both in the service, John M. Franklin be- 
ing in a tank regiment now in training in 
England, and Philip A. S. Franklin, Jr., 
being at the officers’ training camp at 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Two nephews, Franklin and Kennedy ~ 


Cromwell, are both in the army, the for- 
mer as a second lieutenant of artillery at 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, and the 
latter in the Quartermaster Corps at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

The family comes naturally by military 
distinction. Colonel Walter S. Franklin 
was a distinguished officer in the Civil 
War, and his brother, General William B. 
Franklin, was on General Taylor’s staff in 
the Mexican War, and a division com- 
mander in 1862 and 1863. A third brother 
was Rear Admiral Samuel R. Franklin, 
a veteran of the Civil War, and later com- 
mander of the European station. 


There were 4,435,365 bus wheat and 
3,079,118 bus oats threshed in New Zea- 
land during this season to May 15, giving 
an average yield of 25.11 bus per acre 
for wheat and 33.02 of oats. 
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WAR BREAD IN FRANCE 


Experi ts Show Dang of Using Bread 
for Army Made from High Ex- 
traction Flour 


The following is from a recent issue 
of ya Liverpool: 

In the last issue of the Paris Bulletin 
des Helles is a very interesting paper on 
experiments made with various admixtures 
to wheat flour, contributed by Dr. Bal- 
land, lately chief chemist to the French 
army, to l’Académie des Sciences. After 
detailing the results of his experiments, 
which seem to have been made chiefly 
upon numbers of soldiers, in the final 
paragraph Dr. Balland indicates that 
the French government, at any rate, has 
no doubt as to what is the best kind of 
bread for its men to fight on. 

He says: “The food of the troops to- 
day is much superior to that of the rest 
of the population. The war bread, in 
particular, is exclusively made, as for- 
merly, from wheat flour, dressed to 70 
per cent extraction. Hence, a state of 
health in our armies unknown in former 
wars.” This is the literal translation. 

This categorical statement of the super- 
iority of white bread is, as will be seen, 
not made without experience of other 
kinds. The French civilian population is 
living upon bread made from flour of high 
extraction, admixed with substitutes, in 
the same way as we are and our other 
allies. We have not made these com- 
ments, we need hardly say, for the pur- 
pose of questioning the use of admix- 
tures or long extraction flour in this coun- 
try. From the first we have regarded 
admixtures as the best and most certain 
—in fact the only—defense against fam- 
ine we possess, while with regard to the 
length of extraction, we have all along 
been anxious for the most economical 
length from the broadest point of view, 
to be found and adhered to. 

We observe, however, in a number of 
quarters a tendency to quote the recent 
Royal Society experiments first, as if they 
were open to no criticism or objections,— 
which as our readers will soon see is not 
the case, —and second, as if they had dem- 
onstrated brown bread to be better than 
white. The latter is a view which cannot 
be allowed to go unchallenged. The 
Royal Society experiments do not support 
it; the great mass-feeding experiments 
in Belgium show it to be utterly fallacious. 
The expert French opinion is to the same 
effect. 

The cumulative evidence in favor of 
white flour as against gray or brown has 
been rendered overwhelming during the 
course of the war. Brown bread, or any 
bread, is better than none, but the fact 
that shortage has made it necessary for 
every belligerent country in the world to 
prescribe a war bread, to lengthen the ex- 
traction and to use admixtures, must not 
be taken to imply the inherent inferiority 
of the pre-war product. What the con- 
sumer thinks, will be shown the day after 
the extraction restrictions are lifted. 











Disease Death Rate Low 

Wasninoton, D. C., Aug. 10.—The 
records of the American Expeditionary 
Force in Europe during the first 10 months 
of American participation in the war 
show an exact parity between battle mor- 
tality and disease mortality. If the same 
rates were projected throughout the year 
they would show only a little more than 
half the battle mortality and less than a 
third of the disease mortality of the Civil 
War. It is probable, however, that the 
battle losses will increase as greater num- 
bers of American troops are thrown into 
the front lines. 

Comparative figures made public recent- 
ly by the general staff show that in the 
Mexican War more than seven American 
soldiers died of disease to every one killed 
in battle. In the Civil War, disease mor- 
tality, though considerably reduced, still 
was practically double the death rate in 
battle. In the Spanish-American War the 
disease death rate was more than five 
times the battle mortality. 

Ricnarp B. Watrovs. 





Wheat flour to the value of $1,915,525 
was imported by the Philippine Islands 
in 1917. 





Chinese mills had difficulty last season 
in securing wheat to supply their in- 
creased capacity. 
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The dullness in the New York flour 
market which has been continuous for the 
ast three weeks was increased this week 
y the extremely warm weather. ‘No one 
seemed interested in buying anything, and 
sellers were in practically the same list- 
less mood. The trade expected, strangely 
enough, that the big rush of business 
which occurred in early July would con- 
tinue all through the summer and well 
into the fall, not seeming to realize that 
Food Administration rules would hold 
purchases down to 30-day requirements. 

Flour consumers have had to be satis- 
fied during the last six months of the 
old-crop year with very limited flour sup- 
plies, and they seem to have learned to 
continue the process, so that now, even 
though flour is much more plentiful, sell- 
ers are not finding it easy to make sales. 

In the opinion of some large flour dis- 
tributors, offerings of flour will continue 
to be in excess of the actual market needs 
throughout the crop. They contend that 
mills will soon be offering more freely on 
account of the movement of the spring 
wheat crop, and the whole ae will Zo 

tl anged. Already the spirit o 
Seapetition . making itself felt. The 
threatened demand that sight draft terms 
should prevail has been eliminated, and 
there is, moreover, a shading of prices as 
well. 

Though a very limited amount of this 
crop flour has arrived, there are large 
quantities on the way, and probably 
within a week it will be distributed on the 
market, but new purchases to any extent 
aré not expected during the next 30 days. 

Soft winter wheat flours are still almost 
a drug upon the market, as indicated in 
the difference of about 30@40c bbl in 
their price levels below those of spring 
and Kansas flours. 

Quotations for war quality spring 
wheat flours were $11.30@11.50 bbl, Kan- 
sas $11.25@11.40, and winters $10.90@ 
11.25, jute. 

For rye flour, almost no demand at all 
existed. Stocks were plentiful, though 
prices were firm at $9.75@11.25, jute, for 
either spot or to arrive. Barley flour was 
in light demand at $9.60@10.25, in cotton 
sacks. Rice flour was fairly active, with 
quotations ranging 10@10\4c lb. 

The corn goods market is in much the 
same condition as the flour market. De- 
maiid' is light, and receipts are heavy. 
Prices’ are inclined to sag and, unless 
sone bad crop news changes the situation, 
it will probably remain as it is until the 
cooler weather sets in and the demand for 
this class of mill product increases. 


FLOUR CLUB OUTING 


On Thursday, Aug. 7, the New York 
Flour Club held its annual outing at New 
Dorp Beach, Staten Island, and about 
100 of its members and their friends par- 
ticipated, despite the hot weather. Most 
of those who attended made the trip by 
automobile, which included a pleasant 
half-hour ride on the ferry down the bay 
and another half-hour motor trip to the 

unds. 

A baseball game between two picked 
teams took up part of the afternoon, and 
for scrub players a fairly good game re- 
sulted in a score of 8 to 4. Following this 
was a 50-yard dash, won by Albert Miller, 
with J. M. Baker second and Frank Prina 
third. The broad-jumping contest was 
won by Frank Prina, with Albert Miller 
second, and H. Jewell third, and the prize 
for the + poagion. 5 race was captured 
by A. S. Leo and H. W. Janss. 

As is usual at Flour Club affairs, every 
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one seemed to Lave a thoroughly enjoyable 
time. 
NOTES 

Siegmund Steeg, flour broker, of Chi- 
cago, called at this office this week. 

It is estimated that 75,000 acres in New 
York state were sown to spring wheat this 
year, as against 25,000 in 1917. This seed- 
ing was done chiefly in the western and 
northern part of the state. 

James Haffenberg and H. F. MacCar- 
thy have recently consolidated their flour 
brokerage business under the firm name 
of Haffenberg & MacCarthy, with offices 
in the Produce Exchange. 

The millers visiting this market last 
week were Walter L. Haskell, sales-man- 
ager for Charles A. Krause Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., H. J. Trum, secretary of 
the Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co., 
and J. W. Maney, president of the Ca- 
nadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puivaverpnn, Pa., Aug. 10.—The local 
market for winter wheat flour is quiet, 
and has shown no important change this 
week. Local jobbers and bakers have 
their requirements for the next 30 days 
pretty well satisfied, and sales of soft 
winters have been made at further conces- 
sions of 10c per 196 lbs in sacks. Kansas 
flour is steadily held. 

Dealers are not looking for much im- 
provement in demand until new spring 
wheat flour is offered with some freedom. 
There is likely to be considerable inquiry, 
as stocks of old goods are practically ex- 
hausted. 

Rye flour is slow of sale, and prices rule 
in buyers’ favor. Substitutes are also dull 
and unsettled in value. Buyers of corn 
meal are well stocked up, while supplies 
are liberal and holders are anxious to sell. 
Prices, consequently, are very irregular. 
Barley flour is hard to move, and values 
are weak. 


WHEAT SCREENINGS FOR POULTRY 

The feeding of wheat by farmers to 
poultry and farm animals is still vigor- 
ously discouraged by the state food ad- 
ministration, and the partial lifting of the 
ban on wheat does not change in least 
its attitude with regard to the use of 
wheat as an animal food. 

Wheat is a good food for poultry, espe- 
cially for egg production, and eggs are 
now high in price, with every indication 
that they will be scarce during the coming 
fall and winter. Therefore, whil® the 
use of wheat as a poultry food is discour- 
aged, the Food Administration strongl 
recommends that all farmers arrange with 
the millers and elevator men, when sell- 
ing their wheat, to have all screenings re- 
turned to them as feed for poultry. 


NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 2,380,932 
bus, against 21,426,499 during the same 
time last year. , 

C. P. Wolverton, secretary of the 
Husted Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was 
on ’change this week. 

Watson W. Walton, head of the grain 
and feed firm of Walton Bros., is on a 
vacation at Lake Placid, N. Y. 

P. F. Lund, son of Nils A. Lund, flour 
broker of the Commercial Exchange, is 
in France in the thick of the fight. 

Advices from Reading state that bakers 
of Berks County, Pennsylvania, will 
charge Ic per loaf additional for all bread 
delivered. 

Albert L. Hood, vice-president of the 
Ezekiel Dunwoody Co., flour commission 
merchants, is spending the summer at 
Ocean City, N. J 

The Milton (Del.) Milling Co. has been 
chartered to manufacture t, feed and 


grain products; capital, $25,000. Incor- 
porators: Oscar S. Betts, Fred E. John- 
son, Charles A. Virden. 


The Westgate Grain Co., to operate 


mills for grain and food products, capital 
$200,000, been incorporated in Dela- 
ware by S. C. Seymour, E. M. Macfarland 


and H. A. Stein. The Farmers’ Feed & 
Grain Co., to deal in in, feed and prod- 
ucts of same, was incorporated by the 
same people with a capital of $50,000. 
Samuet S. DaAnizEts. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautrmore, Mp., Aug. 10.—Flour gen- 
erally was weak and slow. The extreme 
heat was against trading, although in in- 
stances leading bakers paid a premium 
for spot goods and added to their holdings 
of stuff to arrive. This was the excep- 
tion, however, as most buyers were well 
stocked and out of the market. 

New spring is still backward in coming 
forward, though a few offerings are now 
seeking recognition. A prominent brand 
was offered at $11.14, cotton, but the trade 
is waiting for the kind which usually un- 
dersells the leaders, realizing that every- 
thing is 100 per cent grade on this crop, 
with practically little or no quality dif- 
ference. 

Hard winter was easier but in some 
demand by the bakers, who around the 
same price temporarily prefer the south- 
western product to new spring, owing to 
the difference in age.. The jobbers and 
smaller bakers are willing to take their 
chances with new spring in preference to 
anything else. Offerings were good, and 
a limited business was: done at $11@ 
11.10, cotton. 

Soft winter ranged $9.75@10, bulk, with 
sales fair, principally at and around the 
inside quotation. These figures are 56@ 
8ic bbl under the government maximum, 
and the cheaper rate shows a decline of 
90c bbl from what New York paid for a 
round lot of Westminster stock two weeks 
ago. Offerings were plentiful and, as 
usual, the near-by mills controlled the 
situation. 

Substitutes were quiet and steady. 
Nominal quotations, basis sacks: rice 
flour, $9.25@9.75 per 100 lbs; corn flour, 
$5.25@5.50; white corn meal, $4.75@5; 
barley flour, $8.75@9.50 bbl; rye flour, 
$8.75@10.25. 

City. mills ran half-time, turned away 
wheat, found domestic trade flat and ex- 
port demand nil, and made no change in 
the prices of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
21,230 bbls; destined for export, 6,360. 


NOTES 


There are 40,346 bus barley malt in the 
Baltimore elevators. 

A line of steamers between Baltimore 
and Texas is projected. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
319,352 bus—290,525 wheat and 28,827 
oats. 

Alfred Ettlinger, president Chesapeake 
Export Co., Inc., grain, New York, has 
applied for membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 29, 
1917, to Aug. 10, 1918, 488,759 bus; year 
ago, 568,154. Range of prices this week, 
$1.70@1.80; last year, $2.15@2.35. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Aug. 10, 673,285 bus; same 
time last year, 320,711. Range of prices 
this week, $2@2.39; last year, $1.30@2.35. 

The railroads are already refusing to 
issue permits on wheat shipments for Bal- 
timore, on the ground that they have con- 
tracted for all the grain they can take 
care of at present. 

George A. Hax, of G. A. Hax & Co., 
feed, grain and hay, is back from an 
extended trip West. He says he saw no 
millfeed in his travels, but plenty of 
wheat, and excellent as to quality. 

J. R. Monk, with the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., Chicago, was here this week. 
He will represent in this market the 
Chesapeake — Co., Inc., grain, of 
New York, a subsidiary of the J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Co., Chicago. 

Here and there, a mill agent will insist 
that his mill is making something that no 
other mill is making—a 95 per cent flour, 
for instance. No other mill is making 
i So like that at present, and neither 
is mill, as the local food administra- 
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tion would doubtless quickly decide if the 
matter were brought to its attention. 

Frederick County, Maryland, reports “a 
swarm of grasshoppers passing westward 
over Creagerstown district and doing 
damage to corn and oats”; also that “an 
army of frogs has been discovered at 
Point of Rocks moving in an eastward 
direction.” 

The local food administration is report- 
ed to have fined this week the following 
Maryland mills for overcharging on bran 
and middlings: Easton Milling Co., $200; 
Gunpowder mills, $25; Hartley Mills, $25, 
—the money in each case to go to the 
Red Cross. 

It is stated the Shenandoah Milling Co., 
of Front Royal, Va., owned principally 
by Baltimore interests, will erect a five- 
story re-enforced concrete addition to 
its mill at a cost of about $65,000, which 
will increase its daily capacity to ap- 
proximately 1,000 bbls. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON - 

Bosron, Mass., Aug. 10.—Millers’ repre- 
sentatives report a slow demand for flour 
during the past week, so far as soft win- 
ter wheat brands are concerned, though 
there are free offerings of new patents. 
Offerings of Kansas hard wheat patents 
have been light. Some Kansas and Okla- 
homa mills claim to have hard winter 
wheat flour to offer, but have done but lit- 
tle actual business. 

There is still so much uncertainty as 
to what form the expected changes in 
rer of the Food Administration 
will take that the trade is acting in a 
conservative manner. Buyers, large bak- 
ers and other receivers, say they have been 
overrun with offers of new wheat flour 
lately, but have been unwilling to consider 
the same. 

All offers made are strictly in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Food 
Administration, being confined mainly to 
delivery during the next 30 days. Buy- 
ers seem indisposed to anticipate their 
immediate needs, due to the persistent 
belief that the requirements as to the 
amount of substitutes to be purchased 
will be materially modified. 

The action of the Massachusetts Food 
Administration allowing the purchase of 
three pounds of substitutes with five 
pounds of graham or entire wheat flour, 
instead of the 50-50 proposition hereto- 
fore in force to the retail trade or to con- 
sumers, will help materially in reducing 
the accumulation of these flours in the 
local market. This rule, however, does 
not apply to graham and entire wheat 
flour brought hereafter from distant 
sources of supply. 

Hard winter wheat patents are offered 
at a range of $11.25@11.60, and soft win- 
ter patents at $10.90@11.40, per 196 lbs, 
all in cotton sacks. 

The demand for all corn products that 
may be used as substitutes is of small pro- 
cn Stocks of these products are 
ess than they were a month ago, but 
there is still sufficient for bakers and the 
retail trade. There is some pressure to 
sell, as United States Flour Distributor 
Zabriskie has served notice on the flour 
trade here that dealers who overbuy may 

no assistance from the govern- 
ment hereafter, and will have to bear any 
loss which their action may involve. 

Demand for rye flour and barley flour 
is quiet, with the market a shade lower. 
Offerings are moderate.on rye flour, and 
fairly heavy on barley flour. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION NOTES 


During the week there were numerous 
suspensions of licenses by the Massa- 
chusetts food administrator for violation 
of the regulations regarding the use of 
substitutes. In Fall River, Joseph (ar- 
neiro, baker, because of unsatisfactory 
weekly reports and insufficient use of sub- 
stitutes in baking bread, was ordere: to 
post a sign in his s window stating he 
had been censured for not having com- 
plied with the regulations. 

In Haverhill, the Haverhill Co-opera- 
tive League had its license suspended for 
three weeks for inadequate proportion of 
substitutes in baking. In Lowell, there 
were eight violations of the regulations, 
with suspension of licenses from five (ays 
to three weeks. 

The license of John Gurrisi, manuf 
turer of macaroni and spaghetti, Lowell, 
was revoked, with the requirement that 
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£30 excess profit on wheat flour be re- 
turned to purchasers, The offense was 
the sale without substitutes and at exces- 
sive prices of flour bought for manufac- 
turing purposes. 

The bakery of Louis Silver, Chelsea, 
has been closed for 30 days by order of 
the Massachusetts food administration, on 
approval from Washington,. for hoarding 
flour and failing to comply with the rules 
relative to the use of substitutes with 
flour. If, after the bakery “reopens, its 
proprietor does not comply with the fed- 
eral food laws, it will be closed during the 
period of the war. : 

The complaint was the keeping on hand 
of flour in excess of reasonable demands. 
In spite of the orders of the local food 
administrator, Silver went on buying flour 
in large quantities. Further complaints 
were received that. he was baking bread 
with insufficient substitutes, and that the 
reports required of him by the federal 
law were not true statements of his busi- 
ness. 

SECOND CLEAR FLOUR STAGNANT 


A recent ruling received here from 
Washington allows “second clear” or “low 
grade” wheat flour to be sold to bakers 
and used by them on the same basis as 
rye flour, that is, not requiring any sub- 
stitute to be used in connection with it, 
but not counting as a substitute itself 
together with straight wheat flour. 

Under the present rules, no wheat flour 
of any grade may be sold or used for pur- 
poses other than manufacture of human 
food, without special permission from the 
Food Administration through the state 
food administrator, which up to the pres- 
ent time it has been impossible to obtain. 
This ruling, therefore, is of no benefit to 
the bakers here, who have several thou- 
sand barrels of second clear flours which 
they are unable to use or to dispose of for 
purposes other than for human consump- 
tion. i 

The county food administrator states 
that it is reported that some persons are 
feeding to poultry or live stock the wheat 
flour substitutes which they are obliged 
to buy with wheat flour, or are simply 
storing them up and not using them for 
human consumption. It is requested that 
all such cases be reported to the adminis- 
trator for action. In other words, the 
wheat substitutes must be eaten, and not 
allowed to spoil or used as a stock feed. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y., Aug: 10.—The way the 
flour trade is taking hold looks good for 
the future. It is buying ahead to some 
extent, but asking for immediate ship- 
ment. The mills here have only a mod- 
erate quantity to offer in that way,—in 
fact, the majority none at all,—as the 
wheat is not being delivered to the mills 
fast enough, and there are other difficul- 
ties in starting shipments. 

The sharp reduction in the price of 
sacks has been followed by a correspond- 
ing decline in flour prices. It is generally 
believed the trade is filled up with soft 
wheat flours, and will not take much 
more, but there will be a general revival 
as soon as spring wheat begins to move. 

Some of the outside mills are asking 
$11.20 for winter wheat flour and $11.40 
for spring wheat in 98's, cotton, track. 
Buffalo, but there is no business at those 
figures. Only a small quantity of low- 
grade flour was offered, and no red dog. 
There is no demand for wheat flour from 
the small trade, and none expected until 
the substitute rules are changed. Rye 
flour is reported very quiet, and little 
doing in barley flour, although the offer- 
ings are light. Corn flour is dull and 
easier, 

The mills here are being hounded by 
jobbers and country dealers for millfeeds, 
but have none to offer, having sold to the 
limit of their capacity, and there is little 
prospect of esytilng being in the market 
for a month or two. Farmers are willing 
to pay a big premium over the regular 
quoted price for bran or middlings. Bar- 
ley and rye feeds are cleaned up, and 
there is an active inquiry. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is in better re- 
quest and prices have narrowed down, 
the offerings of the low-grade stuff hav- 
ing been cleaned up. Conditions are still 
unsettled, with little pros of a decline 
until new eorn arrives. Hominy feed is 
easier, and offerings fair at the decline. 
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There is a good demand for quick ship- 
ment. 

Gluten feed unsettled, with reported of- 

ferings of a few cars at $54, track, Buf- 
falo. 
Oil meal firm, with offerings light and 
a fair demand. A car of cottonseed meal, 
86 per cent, was offered at $59.50, track, 
Buffalo. : Oil meal looks cheap compared 
with other feedstuffs, but it is difficult to 
maintain present prices. 

Rolled oats in better demand and 
steady. Oat hulls, reground, are offered 
at $18, sacked, track, Buffalo. Some mills 
are asking more, but no business of con- 
sequence was reported. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 97,200 bbls, representing’ 
58 per cent of capacity, compared with 
72,400, or 43 per cent, last week, 85,600, 
or 51 per cent, in 1917, 115,500, or 69 per 
cent, in 1916, 90,500, or 66 per cent, in 
1915, 119,100; or 87 per cent, in 1914, and 
117,600, or 82 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are about the 
same as last year, 700,000 bus. 

D. M. Richards, of Cortland, Ohio, 
grain dealer, was on ’change Saturday. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
162,410 bbls, compared with 122,629 last 
year. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 982,000 bus of wheat, compared 
with 434,705 a year ago. 

There were 362 cars of wheat received 
by rail here this week, nearly all soft win- 
ter. Lake receipts were fair of Kansas. 

The burning of the main rope drive in 
the largest mill of the Washburn-Crosby 
plant here caused a loss of 24 hours’ time 
and, incidentally, $5,000. 

Farmers in this section of the state are 
beginning to offer new wheat, but as yet 
there is no settled price. Some new bar- 
ley was sold at $1.03 bu. 


The food administrator here continues 
to fine hoarders of flour and sugar, going 
so far as to assess housekeepers $10 for 
having 100 lbs of flour on hand. 

With the exception of a few tons of 
merchandise, the barge canal took noth- 
ing out of Buffalo this week. The re- 
ceipts of flaxseed from New York were 
three loads. 

Elmer A. Preston, representing the 
Christian Mills, Minneapolis, has located 
in Buffalo. His address at present is 
887 Eagle Street. Mr. Preston is well 
and favorably known in the flour trade. 


It is rumored that the government is 
considering the establishing of a wheat- 
buying agency at Buffalo and other lake 
ports, due to the congested condition at 
seaports. It is also understood that it is 
impossible to get permits to ship wheat to 
the seaboard, for the same reason. 

E. Bancasser. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuestern, N. Y., Aug. 10.—Mills 
again made a gain this week, with an out- 
put of 4,250 bbls, of which 3,800 were 
spring, 100 winter, and 350 rye. This is 
21 per cent of capacity, against 13 per 
cent last week. 

Reports on the spring wheat flour sit- 
uation are by no means unanimous. While 
some mills are getting strong inquiry and 
can sell capacity output, provided they 
could get the wheat, others are not book- 
ing orders so rapidly. However, hard 
wheat millers generally report a satisfac- 
tory outlook. 

Millers here are not fully satisfied with 
the package differential schedule, but look 
to see all difficulties ironed out in 
time. As one miller put it, “We can’t ex- 
pect the government to launch a 100 _ 
cent plan at the start. It will need a lit- 
tle fixing here and there and believe it is 
due to get it.” 

The milling of new wheat has relieved 
the acute necessities of bakers here, and 
some who were virtually forced out of 
business, will now be able to resume. 
Prices for Victory patents have been 
maintained to the government maximum, 
so far as can be learned. 

It is a different story with winter 
wheat. Farmers here are threshing early. 
Some of them, in order to rush work along, 
are threshing in the fields. Further, they 
are selling wheat freely. The impression 
that there is no hope of any advance in 


price, coupled with the knowledge that 
the crop will never weigh as heavy again 
as it does straight from the field, is prob- 
ably urging this free offering. 

Consequently, winter wheat millers have 
no difficulty in loading up, but unloading 
the flour seems to be a different matter. 
The market.is apathetic and it is an open 
secret that millers are open to reasonable 
offers to move their product and keep 
business going. Still, some shippers com- 
plain that they cannot buy wheat in com- 
petition with country millers. 

The demand for rye flour this week was 
a little better. It may be that the put- 
ting of rye on the wheat flour substitute 
list, although restricted to a 5 per cent 
basis, is having some effect. Rye flour 
is quoted at $10.25 bbl, cotton 14.’s, Boston. 

The feed famine continues unabated. 
It is still a matter of distributing around 
to customers on a pro rata basis. Bran 
and middlings of all peng are snapped 
up greedily. One mill here that has just 
taken in a 500-bu crop of wheat from a 
farmer, squeezed out 50. pounds of bran 
to him. ere was a small quantity of rye 
feed this week, which sold at $48@50 ton, 
small lots only. Corn meal is quoted at 
$75@78 ton, according to the size of the 
order, but the sales are for most part in 
small lots. - 

NOTES : 


The county food conservation agent 
here, G. D. B. Bonbright, brands as pro- 
German propaganda the talk that Ca- 
nadians are not conserving wheat and 
other foods as rigidly as are Americans. 

Rochester interests were represented at 
the hearing in New York City, Monday, 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, when the proposed consolidation of 
three standard freight classifications was 
discussed. 

Exasperated by the long delays in tran- 
sit, shippers in this territory are behind 
a plan to persuade the federal Railroad 
Administration to restore fast freight 
lines. The move began with handlers of 
perishable products, but other lines are 
interested. 

The biggest barley crop raised in this 
section in years is being harvested. Com- 
bined with an unusual acreage is a heavy 
yield. The demand as a wheat substitute, 
and its use to supplement a light corn 
crop in 1917, made a fancy price that 
stimulated production. 


Despite the barge canal being touted 
as the antidote for congested railroad 
traffic through this territory, it is now re- 
quested that merchants, for the present at 
least, restrict shipments of freight to 
packages, the canal not yet being in con- 
dition to handle traffic on a big scale. 

Reports of food-hoarding in Holley, a 
small village west of this city, resulted 
in a raid on the home of Herman Knapp. 
About 400 lbs of flour above the quantity 
allowed by law was found hidden under 
beds and in clothes presses. The maxi- 
mum penalty is a fine of $5,000, or two 
years’ imprisonment, or both. 

Sowed as an experiment, Thomas Dele- 
hunty, of Manchester, Ontario County, 
has just cut a sree of spring wheat which 
it is estimated will yield 45 bus to the 
acre. The berry is said to be exceptionally 
plump and heavy. The wheat was sowed 
on April 27, and harvested in just 100 
days. 

Water has been drained from Brown’s 
race here several weeks in connection with 
the deepening of the Genesee River 
through the city as a flood prevention 
measure. The raceway will be filled next 
week. Several flour mills of the city which 
have water rights on the raceway mean- 
while have been using auxiliary steam 
plants or electrical. power. 


A plan is under way here, with power- 
ful backing, asking that the federal gov- 
ernment and state authorities permit use 
of the barge canal here as a power feeder, 
drawing water from the Niagara River 
and feeding it into the Genesee River, 
supplementing the flow in that stream 
when desirable. It is estimated that 
13,000 horsepower could be developed in 
this way, and a daily saving of 260 tons 
of coal effected. 

T. W. Kwaprpr. 





The new mayor of Tokyo, Japan, recom- 
mends bean cake, heretofore used onl 
as a fertilizer, to his ple as a Sl, 
costing about one-third as much as rice. 
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Although Japan produces 281,600,000 bus 
rice annually, she has to import about 
25,000,000 bus. 


NASHVILLE ; 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Aug. 10.—Flour de- 
mand in the Southeast has continued com- 
paratively slow the past week. New book- 
ings have fallen considerably below the 
production at the mills, but shipping in- 
structions are of fair volume. The ex- 
port situation seems to be an important 
factor, the government not being a buy- 
er, for the time being. 

The movement of wheat has continued 
large, and at times has been in excess of 
the requirements of mills and dealers, 
making the sale somewhat slow. Buyers 
have been quoting $2.20@2.25 for Ten- 
nessee wheat. 

There has been a continued disposition 
to shade prices on soft winter wheat flour 
at southeastern mills, and a wide range is 
noted. Sales are being made at $10.50 
@l11, 98-lb bags, basis f.o.b. Ohio River 
points. The government schedule price 
on flour, bulk basis, is $10.38 at Nashville. 

Business with rehandlers displays live- 
ly features. Minnesota and Kansas flours 
are being offered freely, with prices, 20 
@50c lower than at the opening of the 
new season. Buyers have bought as much 
as or more than they need, re demand is 
quiet. Quotations: spring wheat flour, 
140-lb cotton or jute, $11@11.40; hard 
winter wheat flour, $10.90@11.15. 

Movement of millfeed continues brisk, 
demand being greater than supply. Quo- 
tations: wheat bran, ton, 100-lb bags, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, $33.75@36.75; standard mid- 
dlings, $35.75@38.75. 

No new features are noted in the corn 
situation. Corn is in moderate supply, 
and white is very strong. Demand for 
meal is quiet, with bolted quoted at $4.10 
— f.o.b. Ohio River; plain, 12@1l5c 
ess. 





OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 194,790 bbls, showed an out- . 
put for the week of 142,723, or 73.2 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 120,275 
bbls and 71 per cent last week, 79 per 
cent the same week in 1917, 80 in 1916, 
87.6 in 1915, 73.3 in 1914, 72.5 in 1913 and 
58.5 in 1912, 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





Aug. 3 
Flour, bbis 27,600 
Wheat, bus .. 390,750 
Corn, bus .... ‘ 182,000 
Oats, bus ..........4.. 117,600 


Receipts of grain at Nashville for the 
week, 165 cars. 


AFTER THE PROFITEERS 


The federal food administrator of Ten- 
nessee has issued notice to flour mills of 
the state against profiteering. A circu- 
lar, just out, calls attention to the max- 
imum prices fixed on flour and millfeed 
by the Food Administration, but mills are 
no longer restricted in the amount which 
they may pay for wheat. It has come to 
the knowledge of the administration that 
mills in certain sections have used their 
advantage to “beat down” the price of 
wheat, and have sold their products at 
maximum prices. 

Questionnaires are being sent to all 
flour mills in the state, requiring them to 
state what price they have paid for flour 
since July 1, and the prices at which they 
have sold products. If it is shown that 
there have been excessive profits, the cir- 
cular says the offenders will be compelled 
to disgorge. The circular says that $2.20 
is a fair price for Tennessee No. 2 wheat. 


NOTES 

The movement of wheat in Kentucky 
and southern Indiana has been so large at 
times that the supply of cars was inade- 
quate. 

Fire in the mill of Igleheart Bros., 
Evansville, Ind., destroyed 20,000 bus of 
wheat, and threatened the entire mill for 
a time. 

The Southeastern Millers’ Association 
held a meeting, Friday, at Louisville. 
Fred J. Lingham, chief of the Milling Di- 
vision of the Food Administration, was 
present. The object of the meeting was 
to consider the regulations for the new 
season, and best methods of enforcing 
them. The millers were entertained at 
lunch by the Ballard & Ballard Co. and 
the Louisville Milling Co. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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Flour business is confined principally 
to government acceptances, which are 
large for August shipment. Some new 
business is being worked to California to 
established trade. 

The demand for hard wheat flours is 
good, but quite limited for soft wheat 
flours. New business is being worked in 
Kansas flours around $11.50, delivered on 
track here, basis 98’s, but Montana mills 
are not generally quoting, as they will 
not be grinding, as a rule, new-crop wheat 
for two to three weeks. 

Montana mills, with their fair flour 
price, bulk at mill, fixed at $9.33 bbl, will 
be able to quote here at $10.50@10.67, 
basis 98’s, or better, which will place them 
on a price parity with soft wheat mills. 
Some quotations as low as $10.50, August 
shipment, have resulted in sales. 

Substitutes are higher. Eastern white 
corn flour is quoted at $12.25 per 200 lbs, 
and barley flour at $11.10 bbl, basis 98’s. 
Local rice flour has been advanced to $8 
@9 per 100 lbs. 


THE HARVEST 


The weather was cooler and generally 
favorable for harvesting, during the week. 
Threshing returns are better than antici- 
pated in considerable areas, and the qual- 
ity continues to average better than last 
year. Winter wheat cutting is completed, 
and threshing is general. A good deal of 
spring wheat is in shock or stack, and 
threshing will be general next week. Ar- 
rivals of wheat at terminals are steadily 
increasing. Light yields of barley and 
oats are reported from all sections. 

E. T. Marchetti, Washington field 
agent, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, estimates the total wheat yield 
for Washington at 32,335,000 bus, being 
22,912,000 spring and 9,423,000 winter, 
against the total production of 29,218,000 
bus last year. is estimate of the oats 
crop is 9,951,000 bus, against 11,242,000 
last year, and barley 3,719,000, against 
5,510,000. He places the corn production 
for the state at 1,287,000 bus, and rye 
production at 70,000. 

S. C. Draper, of the Pacific Grain Co., 
Portland, Oregon, after an extended ex- 
amination of crop conditions in Walla 
Walla County, Washington, and Umatilla 
County, Oregon, reports that the former 
county will harvest 3,500,000, and the lat- 
ter 4,000,000, bus of wheat. Some yields 
are running as high as 40 bus to the acre. 


NOTES 


It is reported that the 25-bbl mill at 
Anatone, Wash., will be moved to Jerry, 
Wash. 


Coast mills are grinding a large amount 
of Siamese rice, most of which is being 
shipped east. 


The statement in the last issue of The 
Northwestern Miller that the fair mixed 
feed bulk mill price was $27.80 ton should 
have read $27.05 ton. 

Mills in Utah and southern Idaho are 
paying farmers for basic grades of wagon 
wheat $1.94 bu, thus eliminating the stor- 
age and handling charge of 6c bu made 
by grain dealers. 


The grain corporation for this zone has 
issued a notice that interest on arrival 
drafts may be included in invoices as a 
separate item, and is chargeable over the 
fair-price schedule, where so agreed by 
buyer and seller. 


R. E. Young has been peewee in charge 
of the Boise (Idaho) Milling & Elevator 
Co., a subsidiary of the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., of Denver, Colo. The 


company conducts a grain business, and 
has no mill at Boise. 

A. M. Applegate, manager a 
(Wash.) Milling Co., and Charles Huff- 
man, manager Mohler (Wash.) Union 
Warehouse Co., have been elected, re- 
spectively, president and secretary of a 
new organization to be known as the Big 
Bend Millers’ & Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The following grain committee of the 
Merchants’ Exchange has been appointed: 
W. J. McDonald, McDonald-Hale & Co; 
L. P. Baumann, Centennial Mill Co; C. 
W. Nelson, Tri-State Terminal Ware- 
house Co; J. A. Pease, White-Dulany Co; 
A. E. Sutton, Northern Grain & Ware- 
house Co. 

Good progress is being made on the 
headhouse .and_600,000 bus storage tanks 
of the plant of the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., at Ogden, Utah. 
Work on the 3,500-bbl mill, planned to 
be built in conjunction, has been post- 
poned until after the war. B. L. Slack, 
with offices at~Salt Lake City, is Utah 
manager for the company. 

Some 5,000 bbls of excess flour, seized 
in Washington by the Food Administra- 
tion, is being resacked in 140-lb sacks by 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., of Seattle, 
for export. This company has been ap- 
pointed by the Grain Deenenision as offi- 
cial resacker for Washington. The Crown 
Mills, of Portland, Oregon, has received 
the same commission for Oregon. 

Walter Hyde, now with the Seattle of- 
fice of the Globe Grain & Milling Co., of 
Los Angeles, Cal., will become manager 
at Seattle, Aug. 15, for the Balfour- 
Greely Co., of Spokane, Wash., Lewistown 
and Fort Benton, Mont., which will open 
offices here. F. E. Ford, recently man- 
ager at Portland, Oregon, for the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., will be in charge of 
its Seattle office. 

The State Milling Co., with headquar- 
ters at Salt Lake City, Utah, operating 
a 250-bbl mill at Cache Junction, Utah, 
recently took over the 40-bbl mill at 
Weston, Idaho, installed new Barnard & 
Leas equipment and increased its capacity 
to 125 bbls. With the mills owned by the 
company and the output of mills it con- 
trols or handles, it is in a position to 
market 1,000 bbls of flour a day. 

The grain committee of the Seattle 
Merchants’ Exchange has voted that 6c 
bag be allowed for bad-order sacks, and 
that 18¢ per bag be deducted for resack- 
ing. The committee has fixed differen- 
tials for bulk oats and barley at $4 ton, 
and for bulk wheat at 9c per bu, and 
adopted a rule that members shall work 
on the basis of advancing on grain not 
to exceed 90 per cent of the value of the 
grain f.o.b. cars at interior points, the 
original bills of lading to accompany 
drafts. ‘ 

The grain corporation for this zone 
has issued a schedule at which it will pur- 
chase light-test, mixed or smutty wheats 
at Seattle, Portland, Tacoma and Astoria. 
Smutty wheat, in addition to the weight 
dockage evidenced by the inspection cer- 
tificate, will be subject to a charge for 
scouring, in accordance with the sched- 
ules of charges adopted by. the public 
service commissions of Oregon and Wash- 
ington; mixed wheat will be purchased by 
sample at its value. A detailed schedule 
has been issued for purchasing light- 
weight wheat of various grades and 
classes. 


More Dealers Punished 

Wasninoton, D. C., Aug. 10.—Penal- 
ties imposed by the Food Administration 
for violation of the control regulations 
— the past week were in part as fol- 
ows: 

Hilker & Bletsch, Chicago, bakers’ sup- 
ply house, excessive profits on edible corn 





starch and rice flour; ordered to contrib- 
ute $2,000 to the Red Cross. 

Industrial’ Transportation Co. New 
York City, dealers in grains and feeds, 
failure to file reports; license revoked. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





SAN FRANCISCO. 


Saw Francisco, Car., Aug. 10.—There 
is an active demand for flour, and inquiry 
is confined to no particular class of trade, 
both jobbers and bakers being urgently in 
need of supplies. 

Offerings are confined entirely to Kan- 
sas mills, and it is estimated that fully 
40,000 bbls have been sold in this market 
so far this season. Of this quantity ap- 
proximately 10,000 bbls have been deliv- 
ered, which has tended to relieve the short- 
age somewhat, though there is still a cry- 
ing demand for both hard and soft wheat 
flour. 

Offerings of new-crop flour from the 
Northwest are expected in another week 
or 10 days, and it is hoped that the pres- 
ent acute condition will be materially re- 
lieved by Sept. 1. 

Substitutes are scarce and in good de- 
mand. This is particularly true of barley 
flour, of which only limited quantities 
were obtainable this week. 

Mill quotations on wheat flour and sub- 
stitute flours are as follows: soft wheat 
100 per cent, $10.75@10.85; Kansas, $11.40 
@11.50; barley, $11@11.20; rice, $16@ 
16.50; white corn, $11.75@12,—in 98’s, cot- 
ton, delivered San Francisco. 

The amount of wheat received from 
Australia through the port of San Fran- 
cisco now totals several million bushels, 
and cargoes continue to arrive. Most of 
that now being received is from the 1917 
crop. A large percentage of it contains 
live weevils. There is, however, an ab- 
sence of smut, and the quality is generally 
considered good, and mills report being 
able to obtain a very satisfactory flour. 

A marked lack of activity and interest 
prevails in the local grain market. Prices 
are practically unchanged from last week, 
and are as follows: wheat, $2.20 per bu, 
delivered terminal elevators; barley, No. 1 
feed, $2.40@2.50 per ctl, sacked; No. 1 
milling, $2.60@2.70; No. 1 feed oats, $2.60 
@2.70. 


LARGEST RICE MILL IN AMERICA 


A rice mill is being constructed at Sac- 
ramento by the California State Rice 
Milling Co., a subsidiary company of the 
Louisiana State Rice Milling Co. The mill 
will have a capacity of 6,000 bags daily, 
to be Snebesead later to 12,000. This will 
be one of the largest rice mills in the coun- 
try. The National Rice Mills are also 
building a mill at Sacramento at a cost 
of $150,000. 

The mills will be ready for the coming 
harvest. They will have wharves on the 
Sacramento River, with automatic convey- 
ers for receiving the rice, which will be 
brought up the river on barges. 

H. H. Coox. 


A Miller’s Plea 

The following letter comes at second 
hand from a Manitoba miller: 

Dear Sir: A few days ago I had a man 
at the mill from Strong-Scott which has 
a good education I guess. He worked 
very hard from early morning until to 
late time at evening. He worked so hard 
all the time he was here, that any other 
man can’t work so hard as he did, and 
he teached me how to do some kind of 
work at the mill. I understood him and 
now I know litter better than before. 
Before that man had to come I wanted 
to lock the mill and do nothing, but when 
he came, he fixed my mill in such a good 
way that my mill is in a first class now. 
You advised me that there is a good 
miller, I need him but not now, until in 
Autumn time, because I got only little bit 
of work now. If that miller may come 
in Autumn time, I am willing to give him 
a free house and flour for his family. I 
cleaned up my mill and put him in a 
right way and now I want to make an 
insurance at him. Please give me an ad- 
dress to Insurance Company. I remain 

Yours truly, 
Per. ANTONICHUCK 








The government of New Zealand has 
contracted for wheat-storage silos with 
a capacity of 11,100,000 bus, and four 
terminal elevators at Glebe Island, with 
a capacity of 3,000,000 bus. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dototn, Mrinn., Aug. 12.—Inquiry for 
flour was more noticeable last week. Mills 
are getting into position to offer flour, 
but have not yet taken on many orders. 
In a week or so they expect to take care 
of the trade fairly. Small lots of wheat 
have arrived from the Southwest, enabling 
mills to begin operating on a limited 
scale. When northwestern wheat begins 
to move, mills hope to work to capacity. 

Buyers are inquiring as to durum flour, 
but no business was done. When new 
wheat is available the mill will go after 
business aggressively. 

The customary scattered retail business 
prevails in rye flour. The new movement 
is close at hand, and the market showed 
indications of broadening. The mill is 
fairly well supplied with rye, and can 
handle limited orders. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
10,800 bbls of all kinds of flour, or 30 per 
cent of capacity, against 895 the previous 
week and 19,000, or 53 per cent, a year 
ago. 

A good demand for millfeed is report- 
ed. Anything mills can make is quickly 
taken, and more is asked for. 


NOTES 

W. B. Joyce, manager of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co. at Duluth, is in 
Fargo, N. D. 

One buyer contracted for 20,000 bus 
oats today. Today’s inspection report 
showed four cars. 

Rye remains unquoted in the Duluth 
market, and there is little sign of an 
awakening on interest. 

Wheat taken in by the mills last week 
did not show up in the daily inspection 
sheets of the department. 

B. Stockman, general manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., has returned 
from a vacation trip in Montana. 

Duluth grocers will meet this evening 
to consider the food regulations for the 
coming month, particularly with reference 
to sugar. 

Cars are reported plentiful, due largely 
to the close watch kept on rolling stock 
and insistence upon deliveries being 
promptly made. 

Minneapolis grain men on ’change the 
past week were William Dalrymple, Sam- 
uel Hoover, W. C. Poehler, Arthur Mc- 
Guire and E. H. Conkey. 

Barley is in poor demand. Maltsters 
cannot take it until Oct. 1, and there is 
no export demand. Prices fell in the 
past week 2@7c, to 80@98c bu. 

A. W. Frick, former manager of the 
Duluth office of the Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co., but now with the Food Admin- 
istration at New York, was on ’change 
today. 

The Lake Portage, one of the boats 
built at the McDougall-Duluth shipbuild- 
ing plant and sent to the ocean last year, 
was sunk last week off the coast of Spain 
by a submarine. 

A car of new wheat from Montana ar- 
rived Saturday, and another today, both 
grading No. i hard winter. The Duluth 
Universal Milling Co. bought both, pay- 
ing $2.28 for one and $2.21 for the other. 

The only interest shown in shipping is 
in flaxseed. Stocks in Duluth-Superior 
houses are being drawn upon steadily by 
Minneapolis crushers to fill contracts. At 
the present rate of withdrawals, stocks 
soon will be wiped out. 

G. Roy Hall, traffic manager of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
is here from New York for a short visit. 
A. W. Frick, of Duluth, also serving the 
Grain Corporation, who has been here 4 
week, will return tomorrow. 

Guy Warren, local representative of 
the E. L. Welch Co., has gone to Wash- 
ington to serve as an organizer in the 
metals and hardware branch of the quar- 
termaster’s department of the United 
States army. He has been one of the 
most valuable citizens of Duluth in war 
work, and his loss will be seriously felt. 

F. G. Carson. 





Chile Ships Flour to Venezuela 

A cargo of 7,000 bags of wheat flour 
from Colon arrived at La Guaira in good 
condition. It cost, duty paid, landed, 170 
bolivars per sack ($32.80 per bbl). Co- 
lombian flour cost $38.60. No American 
flour is being exported to Venezuela at 
present. 
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THE WHEAT CROP 


Without intending to do harm, a good 
many people in Canada are creating a 
wrong impression of the crop situation in 
this country, especially with regard to 
wheat. In a few cases the censor has in- 
terfered to prevent this propaganda ob- 
taining printed circulation, but in other 
cases publicity has been given to wild 
stories that cannot do anything but harm. 

It is true that a good deal of the early 
promise of the western spring-sown crops 
has been blighted by unfavorable weather 
conditions throughout the growing season, 
but the losses from this cause have not 
been sufficient to warrant the pessimism to 
be found In some quarters, and at this 
moment there is every probability that 
western Canada will harvest a fair crop of 
wheat. 

There will be more than the usual anx- 
iety during harvesting season lest further 
damage should occur, but with normal 
weather from now till October there 
should be enough in the crop to leave one 
hundred million bushels for export after 
seed and domestic requirements are pro- 
vided. This is not the quantity hoped for, 
nor promised by seeding conditions, but 
it is enough, and will leave much cause 
for thankfulness on the part of all who 
depend upon the Canadian farmer for 
bread. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION, 


New-crop winter wheat flour is being 
offered for delivery in last half of August. 
It is said to show good quality. Shortage 
of crop will necessarily curtail the amount 
available. Buyers are bidding $10.65@ 
10.70 bbl for this flour, in second-hand 
jute bags, basis Montreal freights. 

Spring wheat flour remains scarce. 
Stocks are decidedly limited, and bakers 
are glad to use substitutes to eke out their 
supplies. A good many mills are shut 
down, and more are closing every day. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., would 
buy flour in 80-lb sacks for army use, 
but offerings are small. The quality is 
government grade, and the price $10.85 
bbl, f.0.b, seaboard. 

Spring wheat flour of the standard 76 
per cent extraction is quoted for delivery, 
Ontario points, at $10.85 bbl, cash terms, 
in 98-lb bags; Ontario soft winter flour, 
> second-hand bags, $10.70, f.o.b. Toron- 
0, 

MILLFEED 


Supplies of -bran and shorts become 
Secarcer, as mills operating decrease in 
number. Bran, in bags, $35 ton, delivered 
Ontario points; shorts, $40. 


WHEAT 


A fair amount of winter wheat is now 
offering at points in southwestern On- 
tario. This shows good quality, and mills 
readily pay the fixed price for same. No 
actual estimates as to size of crop are yet 
available. Cutting is well advanced. On- 
tario will have a considerable quantity of 
Spring wheat, too, this year, but not 
enough to make up the shortage in win- 
ter. The price of soft winter wheat is 
basis $2.22 bu, in store, Montreal. 


CEREALS 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are meeting 
with more than their usual midsummer de- 
mand, chiefly because of their popularity 
as substitutes for bread. Rolled oats, in 
90-lb bags, delivered, $5.20; oatmeal, 10 
Per cent over rolled oats for 98-Ib sacks. 


Corn flour, white $11.50, yellow $10.50, bbl, 
in bags, all in mixed-car quantities. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Oats continue in good request, and all 
offerings are taken. New-crop oats and 
barley are in the market. Car-lot prices: 
new-crop No. 2 white Ontario oats, 79@ 
8lc bu; new-crop barley, $1.10@1.12; rye, 
$1.90. 

THE CROPS 


Ontario has had good harvesting weath- 
er throughout the week. There was some 
rain, and the temperature was a little high 
at times, but conditions were mostly nor- 
mal. Barley harvest is over, and wheat- 
cutting well on the way. Most of the oats 
are also ready for cutting. Labor is the 
problem. Many farmers are short of help, 
and are losing valuable time on that ac- 
count. In the end, ripening was a little 
hurried, which proved embarrassing to 
farmers who were not quite ready for cut- 
ting. Generally speaking, the crops of 
Ontario are in prime condition and will 
yield well. 


APPOINTED SUPERVISOR 


The Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada has appointed D. O. Ellis, grain 
merchant, Toronto, its official representa- 
tive in eastern Canada, to act for the 
board in all matters of administration that 
may be conveniently referred to him. The 
board has always felt the handicap of its 
distance from this part of its field. Win- 
nipeg is 1,500 miles from the territory over 
which Mr. Ellis will exercise authority. 
The selection of Mr. Ellis for this ap- 
pointment is a wise one. He is one of 
the oldest and most experienced members 
of the Ontario trade, and possesses the 
confidence and good-will of everyone. 


NOTES 


Many Ontario mills are taking advan- 
tage of the present inactivity to overhaul 
and increase their plants. Several are to 
be doubled in capacity. 

There has been some scarcity of farm 
labor in Ontario this week, owing to the 
rapidity with which crops ripened during 
the heated period of a week ago. 

A report from Windsor, Ont., states 
that I. W. Plewes and William Shaw have 
acquired property in that city on which 
a 100-bbl flour mill will be built. 

Thomas Morton, manager of the export 
department of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., left Aug. 7 on a trip to 
Newfoundland. He will be gone for some 
weeks, combining vacation with business. 

Eleven Toronto bakeries have been 
closed for seven days by the Canada food 
board for breaking orders of the board. 
These concerns were found baking bread 
on the sole of the oven, which is against 
the law. Nearly every one of the delin- 
quents belongs to the foreign population 
of Toronto. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners 
for Canada is disposed to dismiss the pub- 
lic outery against increase in public 
freight rates. This increase is now in ef- 
fect, and is said to bring Canadian rates 
level with those in the United States. The 
purpose of the board in making the ad- 
vance was to enable Canadian railways 
to increase wages of their working forces. 
The shipping public has complained that 
it was given no opportunity to discuss 
this new rate before same went into ef- 
fect, and demands a hearing, even at this 
late date. 

James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Kings- 
ton, Ont., have been appointed agents of 


the government of Ontario for the pur- 
chase of ingredients to be used by On- 
tario flour mills in manufacturing the 
special hog and dairy cattle feeds which 
it is the purpose of the department of 
agriculture to supply to Ontario farmers 


at cost. The government contracts with 
millers call for 12,500 tons per day of 
these feeds, and the government is to 
supply millers with the materials, which 
include oil cake meal, cottonseed meal, 
soya bean meal, gluten feed and any one 
or more of the ordinary grains available 
in Ontario. 

Millers elsewhere will be interested in 
knowing that the cost of electric power 
at Toronto is now $18 per h-p per annum 
at consumer’s meter, less 10 per cent dis- 
count for cash in 10 days. After Sept. 1, 
consumers are to have an extra 10 per cent 
discount, owing to the fact that the public- 
owned system here is accumulating a cash 
surplus, which is against the law. The 
general agreement with the hydro-electric 
commission of the province of Ontario is 
that, where earnings in any particular 
municipality justify same, rates are to 
be reduced. At the foregoing figure, To- 
ronto is probably enjoying as low a power 
rate as any place in Canada. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Aug. 10.—There is no 
change in spring wheat flour, but an ad- 
vance is expected when the increased rail- 
way freight rates go into force. The 
present all-rail freight rate from the 
West is 23c per 100 lbs, but when the new 
scale comes into effect it will be 30c, which 
is about 14¢c bbl on flour. 

There is considerable inquiry for spring 
wheat flour, but sales have been principal- 
ly in one car and broken lots. Car lots for 
shipment, $10.95 bbl, f.o.b. Montreal, and 
to city bakers, $11.05, delivered. Winter 
flour is quieter. Broken lots, $11.60 bbl 
in new cotton bags, and $11.30 in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-store. Offerings of 
new-crop winter wheat flour for August- 
September delivery are increasing. 

The market for substitutes is weak. Rye 
flour declined $1, making the current price 
$13 bbl, in bags, delivered. Barley flour, 
$12.50 bbl, in bags, delivered; oat flour, 
$12; white corn flour, $12; standard corn 
flour, $11.60; graham flour, $11.05; rice 
flour, $8.75,—per 100 lbs, in 220-Ib sacks. 

Inquiry for bran and shorts continues in 
excess of supplies, but other lines of man- 
ufactured feedstuffs are reported ample. 
Feed corn meal, $68 ton; pure barley feed 
and oat moullie, $67; mixed meullie, $55; 
shorts, $40; bran, $35,—including bags, 
delivered to the trade. 

Rolled oats are firm under a steady de- 
mand, Sales of broken lots of standard 
grades were made at $5.20@5.30 per bag 
of 90 lbs, delivered to the trade. Corn 
meal, golden grade, $6.15@6.25; bolted 
$4.50@4.75, per bag, delivered. 


NOTES 


W. W. Hutchison, vice-president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., left 
for Winnipeg this week. 


On Aug. 5 fire broke out in the building _ 


of the Montreal Biscuit Co., 100 Brewster 
Avenue, St. Henri, and completely de- 
stroyed the premises. This factory was 
built 12 years ago. It employed 200 hands, 
but at the time of the fire only about 100 
were working. The building was insured 
for $295,000. J. Farquharson, general 
manager, states that the company will 
either rebuild or take other premises. 
Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wrnirze, Man., Aug. 10.—There is but 
little change in the flour situation 
throughout the prairie provinces. Grind- 
ing has ceased for balance of crop sea- 
son. Demand is good, and stocks of flour 
on hand at mills, although heavy, are fast 
becoming depleted. There is an active de- 
mand for all substitutes. 

The standard price for regulation flour 
is $10.64 bbl, in Sian f.o.b. Montreal, for 





export. Domestic prices in western Cana- 
da for regulation 76 per cent extraction 
spring wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight draft 
terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west.’...... $10.40 
Eastern Manitoba ..........ceeeeeee 10.35 
Western Manitoba ..........eeeeeeees 10.30 
Saskatchewan ..........++6.5 es 10.20 


Eastern Alberta 
Western Alberta 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.30 





British Columbia, coast territory...... 10.40 
Vancouver Island ...........eeeeeeees 10.45 
PRIRES TAMPERE. ocvadccocescesccossvecis 10.60 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49’s, cot- 
ton, 10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Cov- 
ers for 98's, 49's, or 24's, 60c bbl extra. 


RYE AND BARLEY FLOURS 


Pure white rye flour of local manufac- 
ture is being offered in the Winnipeg 
market at $11.50 bbl; straight grade, 
$10.50; dark grade, $9.50. Barley flour 
is quoted at $9 bbl, jobbing terms. 


MILLFEED 


The situation as regards millfeed is 
acute. Mills have no bran or shorts to 
offer. Most of them are now making a 
mixed feed, which is relieving present con- 
ditions to some extent. Standard prices: 
bran, $30.80 ton; shorts, $35.80,—car lots, 
in bags, f.o.b. point of shipment in Win- 
nipeg territory; western Manitoba, 80c 
under; Saskatchewan and Alberta, $3 un- 
der. British Columbia coast points: bran, 
$35; shorts, $40. 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


There is no slackening in the demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, and western 
mills report a heavy volume of business 
this week. Prices have made no further 
change. Today leading mills are asking 
for rolled oats $4.60@4.80 per 80-lb bag 
in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; 
standard oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Wheat receipts at Winnipeg for the 
week average low, and as usual have been 
taken over by the government buyers at 
the fixed prices. There has been a strong 
demand from eastern and western dealers 
for milling oats, and prices have advanced. 
The fixed prices of wheat at Winnipeg 
are $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba north- 
ern, $2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba northern 
and $2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba northern. 
Wheat bought at these prices is subject to 
a tax of 4c bu, for use in equalizing carry- 
ing charges and administration expenses. 

Prices for other grains: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 91144¢c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, $1.25; No. 1 northwestern 
flaxseed, $4.16; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.72,—in store, Fort William. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the week ending Aug. 7, 
with comparison: 


1918 1917 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


Latest reports indicate that Manitoba 
has suffered but little from recent frosts, 
and that at no point was wheat sufficient- 
ly damaged to necessitate it being cut for 
feed. There have been abundant rains 
throughout the province. Cutting at some 
points will commence about the middle of 
the month. 

Frost has done considerable damage to 
crops of northern Alberta, according to 
reports received by the department of ag- 
riculture of that province. Rain has fall- 
en in the south, and has to some extent 
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improved the feed situation, which is, 


however, still serious. 
The crop outlook in Saskatchewan is 


brighter now than for some time. Warm — 


showers have had a very beneficial effect 
upon wheat, which is ripening rapidly. In 
nearly all districts, crops are reported to 
be fully in head. . 


NOTES 


Manitoba’s department of colonization 
estimates that 9,000 men will be needed to 
harvest the crops of that province this 
year. 

Andrew Kelly, president of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, left the city last week on a tour 
of inspection throughout the West. 

Cutting has commenced at Lethbridge, 
Alta., and, according to reports, yields 
are surprisingly large. It is estimated 
that in some districts wheat will average 
15@20 bus to the acre. 

The mills of Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia are deeply concerned over the crop 
situation in Alberta. If the production 
of wheat is to be as small as seems likely, 
this will make considerable difference in 
the amount of running time for such mills. 

There will be a meeting of the grain 
trade of all parts of Canada in Winni- 
peg on Aug. 20, to discuss price, handling 
and transportation of the wheat crops of 
Canada for the year 1918. Toronto and 
Montreal have named strong deputations 
to attend this meeting. 

Winnipeg and western mills deny that 
they have any order from Dominion 
authorities to close down. No official of 
the government would order any mill to 
close down so long as there is wheat to 
grind, and it is hard to understand how 
such stupid rumors as the one referred 
to can get about. G. Rock. 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 


The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output on the present crop year, with 
comparisons, in barrels: 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
Sept. 1,715,930 1,528,715 1,866,585 1,699,060 
Oct.. 1,908,265 1,597,205 2,163,685 1,453,765 
Nov.. 2,293,875 1,742,215 2,039,085 1,421,715 
Dec.. 1,555,935 1,230,355 1,930,670 1,518,535 
Jan.. 1,229,610 1,143,320 1,680,740 1,618,745 
Feb.. 641,265 1,252,600 1,553,785 1,436,205 
Mar.. 653,485 1,524,255 1,742,790 1,114,740 
April. 726,865 1,728,550 1,599,590 1,118,945 
May.. 905,255 1,671,775 1,376,770 1,278,105 
June. 1,065,233 996,810 1,294,465 1,245,730 
July. 1,026,992 719,385 1,485,425 1,094,190 








11 m 13,732,710 15,035,285 18,733,590 14,999,735 
BUG. 2 ccccccce 1,200,145 1,709,595 1,182,515 
WR. ecccsees 16,235,430 20,443,185 16,182,250 


Following table shows the Minneapolis 
foreign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-156 


September. 39,970 54,025 149,675 174,715 
October.... 49,620 91,260 103,860 220,980 
November. 120,365 79,870 142,080 259,180 
December... 96,860 162,920 209,685 257,385 
January... 149,385 71,205 92,075 178,660 
February.. 164,075 65,375 95,940 214,020 








March..... 60,050 95,840 173,030 134,746 
April...... 48,870 127,770 286,740 102,000 
May...... 51,180 131,940 128,165 137,265 
June...... 168,410 209,305 78,520 40,975 
SOR end cccs 35,859 45,460 101,145 21,605 

11 mos . .984,644 1,134,970 1,560,915 1,741,530 
MAMBO. ccs cecciee 31,880 67,280 27,185 

>» ee 1,166,850 1,628,195 1,768,715 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Aug. 
10, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

ie, wa a poneos os 74 115 26 6 
Empire ......... *9 107 18 28 
Consolidated .... 7 95 12 32 
Ogilvies ......... 52 126 32 és 
Western ......... *33 82 13 48 
Grain Growers ... 2 724 68 2° 
Fort William ... *43 310 17 7 
BOON crc ccencs *3 48 11 “s 
oS FF Se 17 306 40 15 
Northwestern ... 26 140 13 os 
Can. Northern... *6 601 115 19. 
Can. Govt. ...... *37 265 14 43 
Thunder Bay .... 20 532 42 14 
Dav. & Smith.... 7 98 75 ee 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 6 183 20 24 

|) Pa 70 3,729 516 238 
Year ago ........ 3,698 4,058 333 640 
Receipts ........ 88 65 12 12 
Rail shipments .. 15 91 34 1 
Lake shipments. . 47 131 se s 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No, 1 northern.. *88 No. 1C. W...... 
No. 2 northern... 10 No.2 C. W...... 322 
No. 3 northern.. 57 No. 3C. W...... 486 
is: Et Ohi ode ces 17 Ex. 1 feed ...... 926 
) Pereeee CRT 2 BeOR 0 noc wseeee 899 
ee Be rer a Pee 887 
WO0d .wcccesccce Of  Ol@Gre....0.... 206 
Others ......+--++ 59 

—_— Total ........ 3,729 
Potal ..s665-- 70 


*Wheat overshipped. 
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THE STING WITHDRAWN 


Whatever may have been the prompt- 
ings and intentions of millers, and there 
was a distinct feeling of unrest and dis- 
satisfaction among them as they assembled 
for the conferences with F. J. Lingham, 
of the Food Administration, at Colum- 
bus, Indianapolis and Louisville on Aug. 
7, 8, and 9, they left these meetings con- 
siderably reassured and mollified. 

It very soon became evident that J. H. 
Barnes, president of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Lingham, of the Milling Division, 
and the authorities in Washington appre- 
ciated the extraordinary position in which 
the soft winter miller finds himself, and 
realized the necessity of immediate relief. 

The meeting served, however, to make 
the situation clearer and more definite, 
and to bring out its universality. No soft 
winter wheat milling section has escaped. 
Relief measures had already been taken 
in the withdrawal of permits for further 
shipments of wheat to seaboard, and as- 
surance was given that only limited ship- 
ments hereafter would be allowed. The 
alarm and consternation among millers 
which had been caused by these shipments 
subsided. 

Mr. Lingham also assured the millers 
emphatically that at the earliest possible 
moment the government would resume the 
purchase of flour, and that the substitu- 
tion programme would be modified; that 
this would have to be done, not merely as 
a measure of relief for millers but to 
provide the millfeed required in many 
parts of the country. An actual mill- 
feed scarcity exists which will entail se- 
rious consequences unless relieved soon. 

The millers evidently decided, each for 
himself, that the good intentions of the 
Grain Corporation, as represented by Mr. 
Lingham, should be taken at their face 
value. His evident earnestness and sin- 
cerity, his devotion to their cause and 
his loyalty to the Food Administration 
made a deep impression, and worked like 
magic in withdrawing the sting of the 
sitnation. 

In spite of the fact that soft wheat 
mills are in a precarious position, wheat 
closed with a distinctly better feeling 
and more confidence in the outlook. Soft 
wheat millers have been encouraged to 
look forward to much better conditions 
in the very near future. It appears that, 
so far as it is able, the Food Administra- 
tion will grant them all that they want 
and have been seeking. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Aug. 10, was 21,980, or 46 per cent of 
capacity, —— with 27,560, or 57 per 
cent, last week, 19,800, or 41 per cent, a 
year ago, 22,700, or 47 per cent, two’years 
ago, and 38,200, of 791, per cent, three 
years ago. 

A canvass of mills in Indiana, Ohio and 
Michigan reveals occasionally a mill for- 
tunate enough to be operating full time. 
This has been made possible by the fact 
that there are some holes which had to be 
filled immediately. Almost without ex- 
ception these mills feel that they are 
about at. the end of their tether, and that 
shortly ti will have to go to half-time, 
or less. There are some mills which are 
even now facing a shutdown. 

Mills doing business in eastern states 
suspect that business may be somewhat 
better in southern states, and those doing 
business in southern states suspect that 


business may be better in eastern states. 
As a matter of fact, there has been no 
flour taken anywhere except to meet im- 
mediate and urgent requirements. 

Millers are obliged to favor flour pur- 
chases and to give preference to sales of 
feed which carry with them some flour. 


There is no such thing as taking care of 


the demand for feed. 

Spring wheat threshing 35@45 bus an 
acre was garnered in Lucas County, Ohio, 
this week. One farmer in that county re- 
ports an extraordinary yield. The grain 
weighed 62 lbs to the bu, and the kernels 
were fully developed. Oats are threshing 
as high as 85 bus to the acre. 

Some corn may be cut the latter part 
of the month if hot weather continues. 
It is maturing with — rapidity. As 
yet, corn damage in Lucas Geenty, due 
to the heat wave, has been negligible. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Fifteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 111,360 
bbls, for the week ending Aug. 10 made 
63,127, or 56 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 51,329, or 53 per cent, last 
week, by 14 mills of 95,760 bbls weekly 
capacity. 
Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 

Loudonville Mill & Gr, Co., Loudonville. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo, 
INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

MICHIGAN 

Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 

NOTES 

J. L. Purdy, formerly connected with 
the Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis., in 
this territory, is now sales-manager of 
the Meteor Motor Car Co., Piqua, Ohio. 

John F. Russell, president Garland 
Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind., has been 
reappointed by Governor Goodrich for 
another four years as a member of the 
board of trustees of the Southeastern 
Hospital for Insane at Madison, Ind. 

W. B. ea Commercial Milling 
Co., Detroit, F. P. King, King Milling 
Co., Lowell, W. E. Rowe, Valley City 
Milling Co., and John I. Higgins, Watson- 
Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
attended a meeting of Ohio millers at 
Columbus this week. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapous, Inp., Aug. 10.—The 
week’s output of flour shows a steady de- 
cline, throughout the state, and larger 
mills are simply doing nothing, because 
of unsettled conditions. Millers report 
an abundance of wheat with which to work, 
but they are not going to make a jump 
until they are better informed as to what 
the future offers them in way of export- 
ing. 

There: were a few isolated reports of 
slight reductions in prices, but this did 
not have a tendency to quicken trade to 
any appreciable degree. The market, for 
one thing, has never entirely ridded itself 
of an accumulation of substitutes, and it 
is difficult to analyze the situation as 
compared to former years. 

This should not be construed as mean- 
ing that the Hoosier flour miller is ad- 
verse to continuing the substitutes, but 
when he is forced to unload goods on the 
50-50 basis and has no way of getting 
things sold abroad he is finding it slow 
going at home. Indiana bakers regard 
the situation as unfavorable, and are not 
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doing any more buying than they cai 
possibly avoid. 

The mills this week sold some goods to 
concerns handling established brands, but 
aside from this there was nothing doing. 
The meeting of the Indiana Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, covered elsewhere in this issue, 
indicates the general feeling of the Hoos- 
ier miller in regard to the national an: 
international situation. 

The feed situation is equally as critica). 
There.is absolutely no way for the miller 
to figure out how he can begin doing any- 
thing until he has access to at least a por- 
tion of the export business, unless the 
market should be rid of the substitutes, 
and this is not possible, or, as the millers 
put it, it is not feasible. Lots of daylight 
is being burned here when the trade could 
be far into the new crop. 

The weather experienced a sharp turn 
this week, much to the relief of all grow- 
ing things. Fearfully hot and blistering 
weather scorched the state for severa! 
days but on Friday and Saturday heavy; 
rains fell, and, as a result, crops are in 
a far better condition than hitherto. 


TWO MORE FIRES THIS WEEK 


Indiana seems to have more than her 
share of fires in flouring mills and grain 
elevators this year. The flour and corn 
mill of the W. A. Browning Co., of Evans- 
ville, was practically destroyed on Wed- 
nesday. The fire spread rapidly, and it 
was impossible to save but a small por- 
tion of the mill. Loss, $30,000. Partially 
insured. The mill was one of the oldest 
in the Pocket district. Considerable wheat 
and corn burned. 

The grain elevator at Mooreland, owned 
by McClellan & Donahue, burned this 
week. It contained 10,000 bus wheat and 
oats. Origin unknown. Loss, $25,000. 

SECOND ONLY TO KANSAS 

Indiana is the largest surplus wheat 
state in the country, with the exception 
of Kansas, according to August crop re- 
ports issued this week by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates. The August report 
shows 54,999,000 bus for Indiana, com- 
pared with the July estimate of 49,263,000. 
The August corn forecast is for 203,546, 
000 bus, compared with 195,131,000 in July. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Grain Arbitrary List 

George W. Sloan, chief rate clerk for 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
railway, at Nashville, Tenn., has decided 
to continue the publication of the grain 
arbitrary list, showing the rates on flour, 
grain and feed from Ohio and Mississi})i 
gateways to southeastern and Carolina 
points. 

This booklet was formerly published by 
M. P. Washburn, but was discontinued 
when the government assumed control of 
the roads, 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United Stat s 
Patent Office: 

A circle of flowers; No. 105,325. Owner, 
Sprague (Wash.) Roller Mills, Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Bob White,” and figure of birds; No. 10%.- 
388. Owner, Chickasha (Okla.) Milling © 
Used on corn meal. 

“La Esperanza” and figure of a woma': 
No, 108,721. Owner, Rey & Co., New York 
and Havana, Cuba. Used on wheat flour 

“Riceroni”’; No. 108,930. Owner, Skinn:' 
Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb. Used on prepa! 
flour made from about 40 per cent rice fio'' 
and 60 per cent wheat’ flour, to be used as 4 
food and for mixing with other foods. 

“Quality First,” and figure of a cow; \ 
103,427. Owner, Electric Roller Mills, Go'!- 
enburg, Neb. Used on wheat flour, whet 
and rye, graham, white and yellow corn m: 
and rye flour. ; . 

Figure of a cow; No. 103,426. Owner, F 
tric Roller Mills, Gothenburg, Neb. Used on 
wheat flour, wheat and rye, graham, w!)''° 
and yellow corn meal, and rye flour. 

“Blue Star,” and figure of a star; \» 
108,876. Owner, John J. Turney, Phila’ 
phia. Used on wheat flour. 

“Princess Royal’; No. 110,115. Own’ 
James A. McAteer & Sons, Inc., Pittsburg! 
Pa. Used on rolled oats and corn flakes. 

“Spring Hill,” scene; No. 91,041. Owner, 
Berdan & Co., assignor to the Berdan “0. 
Toledo, Ohio. Used on rice and corn mea’. 

“Malsuco,” and figure of a baker; N° 
107,049. Owner, William B. Johnson, At- 
lanta, Ga. Used on a dry-powder dough 
batch ingredient consisting of gelatiniz:’ 
corn starch and malted barley. : 

“Ryko”; No. 107,270. Owner, George W- 
Snyder, Racine, Wis. Used on roasted 
unroasted breakfast cereals. 

“Fremo”; No. 109,114. Owner, Fredman 
Milling & Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. Used °" 
pearl barley, cereal breakfast food, Duc! 
wheat flour, barley flour, and cereal br ak- 
fast food composed of barley and buckwh«* 
flour. : 

1915"; No. 110,034. Owner, Potter : 
Wrightington, Boston. Used on cake *"' 
pastry flour. 


N 
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CHICAGO, AUG, 10 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 


Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
98-1D BACKM 2c ccccccscccsecces $10.65 @10.85 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 


to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 11.57@11.60 
Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton...... 10.20@10.35 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton ..... + 10.60@10.75 
White rye patent, cotton ....... 9.35@ 9.50 
Standard barley flour, cotton.... 8.75@ 9.00 
Standard corn flour, jute........ 10.35 @10.60 


WHEAT—Supply large. Millers, elevators 
and Food Administration buying. Trading 
mostly at basic prices. No, 1 red $2.26, 
smutty $2.18@2.18; No, 2 red $2.23, smutty 
$2.06@2.20; No. 3 red $2.19@2.20, smutty 
$2.10@2.12; No. 4 red $2.10@2.15, smutty $2; 
No. 1 hard, $2.26@2.26%; No. 2 hard, $2.23; 
No. 3 hard, $2.19@2.20; No. 4 hard, $2.15@ 
2.19; No. 6 hard, $2.11; No. 1 yellow berry, 
$2.24@2.24%. No. 1 dark northern sold at 
$2.28% @2.30; No. 1 northern, $2.26@2.27, or 
%c over government price. 

CORN—Offerings small; demand fair; mar- 
ket weak to 5c lower. Good grades showing 
most strength. Sample grade, $1.15@1.45; 
No. 6 mixed, $1.50; No. 4 mixed, $1.65@1.70; 
No. 6 yellow, $1.60@1.62; No. 5 yellow, $1.66 
@1.71; No. 4 yellow, $1.76; No. 3 yellow, $1.78 
@1.80; No. 6 white, $1.65@1.66; No. 5 white, 
$1.65; No, 4 white, $1.78; No. 3 white, $1.88. 

OATS—Supply large, with sales of car lots 
below the August price. No. 3 white, 67@ 
684%c; standards, 67@68%c; No. 2 white, 
68% @69c. 

RYE—Offerings more liberal. Prices lower. 
No. 2 sold at $1.56@1.57%. 

BARLEY—Market weak, with trade fair 
and offerings well absorbed. Supply not 
large. Sales at 98c@$1.02 for malting, most- 
ly at $1. 

CORN GOODS—Flour selling more freely. 
Best brands 25c higher at $5.55. Grits $5.30, 
and meal $5.29, per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 

Flour, bblis..... 135 104 90 101 

Wheat, bus.... 7,703 828 2,904 410 

1,171 558 483 

2,326 1,275 1,353 
56 117 





282 22 49 





KANSAS CITY, AUG, 10 


FLOUR—100 per cent hard wheat flour is 
quoted at $10.20@10.38 bbl, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, city mills reporting the latter figure, 
with interior mills offering at a somewhat 
lower basis. Soft wheat 100 per cent is slow 
at $9.80@10.38, with the maximum price ob- 
tained only under very favorable conditions. 


MILLFEED—Bran is quoted nominally at 
$27.50 ton, in 48-in burlaps, car lots; mixed 
feed at $28.75, and shorts at $29.50. The 
demand is far in excess of the supply. 

WHEAT—The following sales were report- 
ed today: hard wheat, No. 1 dark, 13 cars 
at $2.21; No. 2, 9 at $2.18; No. 3, 2 at $2.13, 
5 at $2.14, 1 at $2.16; semi-dark, No. 1, 5 at 
$2.18, 15 at $2.18%, 17 at $2.19, 16 at $2.20; 
No. 2, 23 at $2.15, 21 at $2.15%, 8 at $2.16, 
l at 2.16%; No, 3, 12 at $2.12, 1 at $2.13. 
Soft wheat, No. 1, 16 at $2.18; No. 2, 23 at 
$2.15; No, 8, 2 at $2.11 

CORN—White, No. 2, nominally, $1.87@ 
1.88; No. 8, $1.83@1.85; yellow, No. 2, $1.83 
@1.85; No. 3, $1.79@1.82; mixed, No. 2, $1.80 
@1.82; No, 3, $1.78@1.81. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7—-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wh't, bus. 5,013,900 1,836,000 1,638,900 977,400 
Corn, bus.. 370,250 296,150 
Oats, bus.. 277,100 154,500 680,000 174,000 
Rye, bus... 7,700 6,500 9,900 3,300 


Barley, bug ...... 7,800 4,500 ..... 
Bran, tons. 320 1,580 540 2,060 
Hay, tons.. 8,346 1,956 6,720 2,544 
Flour, bbls, 10,400 61,350 5,850 70,200 





MILWAUKEE, AUG, 10 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, 100 per cent, war 
Qualit? cep rtaenecs dbesrssivve $10.63 @10.75 


Rye flour, pure white,.cotton.... 9.50@10.50 
Rye flour, pure dark, cotton..... 7.830@ 8.40 
Barley flour, cotton ............ oee+@ 9.50 
Graham flour, cotton ........... sees @ 9.00 
Corn flour, cotton .........e0+0. + eee @10.50 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton..... seees@ 4.90 
Oat Nout GHD: 65d bacesceveces «eee + @12.20 


MILLFEED—Firm, with light offerings on 
Wheat feeds. Standard bran, $30.96@33; 
Standard fine middlings, $32.52@35; flour 
middlings, $32.52@338.52; oil meal, $56@658; 
hominy feed, $60; rye feed, $44@45,—all in 
100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Prices were firm and consider- 
ably above the basic price. Receipts, 81 cars. 
Demand was good from millers and shippers. 
A more liberal run is expected next week. 
No. 1 northern, $2.26@2.28; No. 2, $2.23@ 
2.25; No. 8, $2.19@2.21. 

BARLEY—Early in the week prices were 
lower, but the closing was weak. Demand 
was good, and offerings were readily ab- 
Sorbed on shipping and industrial account. 


Receipts, 52 cars. No. 3, $1.02@1.05; No. 4, 
98c@$1.04; feed and rejected, 90c@$1. The 
movement of new crop is increasing daily. 


RYE—Decreased 5@8c, but closing was 
firmer. Demand was good from shippers and 
millers, and all offerings were taken care of. 
Receipts, 14 cars. No. 2, $1.60@1.70; No. 3, 
$1.55 @1.65. 

CORN—Up 5@l10c. Receipts, 141 cars. 
Demand good, and millers bought all white 
offered. No. 3 yellow, $1.70@1.75; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.60@1.72; No. 3 mixed, $1.60@1.68; 
No. 3 white, $1.90@2. . 

OATS—Down %c. Receipts, 573 cars. The 
movement of new crop is showing liberal in- 
crease. Shippers bought freely, and tables 
were cleared each day. Standard, 69% @71c; 
No. 3 white, 69@71c; No. 4 white, 68% @70c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 13,210 20,220 52,190 79,980 
Wheat, bus.. 105,300 34,516 8,480 18,565 
Corn, bus.... 165,660 222,440 141,100 129,012 
Oats, bus....1,283,520 281,740 708,154 235,000 


Barley, bus.. 79,560 92,800 11,468 232,200 
Rye, bus..... 18,750 5,925 1,200 118,510 
Feed, tons... 450 400 4,703 3,943 





DULUTH, AUG, 10 
FLOUR—Quotations today, car or round 
lots, f.o.b. mills, in 98-lb cottons, wood 20c 
per bbl more: 


Standard war quality, bbl ............ $10.55 
Durum war semolina, bbl............ 10.55 
No. 2 straight rye, bbl.............5. 9.95 
Pure WHITE FIG, BDL oo acccccsveccsvece 10.20 
Wo. & dart rye, DDI 2... ccceccsccccces 9.00 
Yellow corn meal, 100 Ibs............ 4.25 
Yellow corn flour, 100 lbs............ 4.65 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ending: 


1918 bbls 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Aug. 10. 9,000 Aug. 11.19,000 Aug. 12.24,865 
Aug. 3.. ..... Aug. 4..23,170 Aug. 5. .32,125 
July 27.. ..... July 28..22,775 July 29..25,315 


July 20.. 2,020 July 21..26,390 July 22..12,945 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bu: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Aug. 3 .... 67 @70 720 @... 90@100 
Aug. 56 .... 71% @72% oe as 90@100 
Aug. 6 oe | Ee 85@100 
Aug. 7 @71% --@.. 85@100 
Aug. 8 @72% -@.. 85@100 
Po os aera | ee 83@ 98 
Aug. 10 .... ....@70% ...@... 83@ 98 
Aug. 11, 1917 ....@68 180@185 100@145 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Aug. 10, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7——Domestic——, ——-Bonded—_, 

1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Oata ...005. 4 56 431 * 28 63 
RY@ .cccece 1 2 63 ee es ee 
Barley ..... 24 41 154° 4 1 17 
Flaxseed ... 86 311 1,280 a 26 «6136 


WHEAT—Mills reported fair receipts, 
mostly winter. Wheat will soon be arriving 
in ample volume for all milling purposes. 
Today the first car of new wheat consigned 
to a commission house arrived. It was win- 
ter, and came from Bull Mountain, Mont. 
Quality good, and weighed 61% lbs. It was 
bought by the Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
at $2.28 bu. 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Aug. 10), in bus (000’s omitted): 
7-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 





Spring 4 298 631 «+ 671 637 
Durum ..:.  s- -. 883 we 3 372 
Winter .... 26 9 60 Tr te 40 
White ..... es oT 1 ee o< 
Totals 29 307 975 674 1,049 
COFR ..sceee oe oe ee oe ee 
Oats ....... 8 7 112 ee os 66388 
Bonded .. .. os 12 ee 24 4 
RYO ccccces ee 1 29 es ee as 
Warley. ince cs -- 203 1 1 27 
Bonded oe ee 9 oe es es 
Flaxseed ... 4 16 61 22 69 
Bonded .. .. 2 4 ee 1 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks Aug. 10, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
-~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor ) 
lnor,2 nor} 1 
2dknor Jj 
All other 

spring ... 1 37 4,746 “s 13 323 
Durum .... 5 10 3,090 1 2 82 
Winter? .iie os es 208 2 e« 71 
White ..... es se 2 ee oa 1 
Mixed ..... ¥s 3 179 

Totals ... 7 47 7,944 3 18 656 


FLAXSEED—Encouraged by rains and re- 
ports of improvement in crop, traders took 
the selling side for a turn. How well they 
succeeded is shown by the steady breaking 
of prices up to Wednesday’s close, when fow 
spots on the week were registered. Buyers 
made no special effort to stem the slump, 
which greatly helped to depress market, Ev- 
erybody looked for a further recession on 
Thursday, owing to the bearish government 
report, which came out after the close 
Wednesday. Instead, market braced and ad. 
vanced, with no pressure from sellers in evi- 
dence. The close shows gains from bottom 


figures of 1c in December to 6c and 8c in the 
other futures. The August government esti- 
mate was 14,800,000 bus, or just 1,000,000 
under the July report. Some of the trade are 
of the belief that the estimate is too high, 
and predict further reductions, as happened 
last year, before the crop matures. For this 
reason they hold back awaiting develop- 
ments. Cash seed dechined 1@2c under Sep- 
tember. Trading of a hand-to-mouth order. 
Fair car shipments, but receipts a minimum. 
Stock decreased 17,000 bus, leaving supplies 
in houses at 86,000 bus. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Opening 
Aug.5 High Low Aug. 10 1917 
Sept. .$4.60% $4.60% $4.30 $4.38 $3.30 
Oct. .. 4.55 4.58 4.25 4.31 3.30 
Nov. .. 4.48 4.52 4.25 4.28 3.30 
Dec. .. ° wee 4.25 4.24 ane 


CROP MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Duluth- 
Superior for the crop year, Aug. 1, 1917, to 
July 31, 1918, were as follows, with compari- 
sons (000’s omitted): 


RECEIPTS (BUS) 























Wheat— 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Domestic ....... 16,396 27,462 98,994 
Bonded ......... 1,370 10,480 12,740 

BOO shiccscer 17,766 37,942 111,734 
CORR. cc Feccdicecs 16 pete 
GOW cadececesees 766 3,184 4,844 

Bonded ....... 4,624 3,060 

yee cba béensees 3,477 2,710 4,321 

MOMGCE cesiios § ssaor 
pe eee 7,612 8,633 15,440 

Bonded 93 522 59 
Flaxseed .. 2,762 8,159 4,944 

Bonded 634 739 245 

Totals .sciceve 33,183 66,545 145,185 

SHIPMENTS (BUS) 

Wheat— 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Domestic 13,27 33,036 85,698 
Bonded ......... 1,333 8,339 11,851 

BOCRIS sicccrec 14,603 41,375 97,549 
oo errr 15 Oo - " sebes 
GED ccc descee ves 680 3,493 4,528 

Bonded ....... 62 4,623 2,975 
RIS cocpecscceses 3,407 2,660 4,298 

Bonded © ~eeees 3 4 
Barley 7,497 . 8,909 15,208 

Bonded 88 531 681 
Flaxseed 2,960 9,444 4,996 

Bonded 2 65 29 

Totals ........ 29,456 71,109 130,168 





ST. LOUIS, AUG, 10 
FLOUR—New hard wheat flour, $10, bulk; 
new soft wheat flour, $9.30@9.75, bulk. White 
rye flour, $9.60@10; straight, $8.80; dark, 
$8.60,—jute. Corn flour, $4.85 per 100 lbs; 
rice flour, $9.10,—cotton. Barley flour, 55 
per cent, $9.50@9.85. 


MILLFEED—Maximum government prices 
on hard wheat feed in car lots at St. Louis 
in 100-lb sacks: bran, $1.50%; mixed feed, 
$1.56%; middlings, $1.60%; soft feed, 10c 
per 100 lbs more, and 50c per ton ddditional 
allowed mills in mixed cars flour and feed 
containing 40 per cent or more feed. White 
corn bran, $42; white hominy feed, $60; oat 
feed, $16.50; alfalfa meal, $35. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 2,290 cars, against 
2,536. Demand fair at government prices. 

CORN—Demand fair at advance of 2@1Ic. 
Receipts, 116 cars, against 138. Closing 
prices: No. 6 corn, $1.67% @1.70; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.84, 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, 
$4.40; cream meal, $4.70; grits and hom- 
iny, $ 

OATS—Fair demand at ic higher prices. 
Receipts, 356 cars, against 422. Closing 
prices: standard, 69c; No. 3 white, 68% @69c; 
No. 4 white, 67c. : 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis.. 73,820 69,370 79,460 96,820 
Wheat, bus.3,308,255 1,554,909 747,780 787,290 


Corn, bus... 178,471 528,815 163,010 341,930 
Oats, bus... 744,280 1,022,540 728,300 721,460 
Rye, bus.... 7,796 30,206 4,420 12,720 


Barley, bus. 11,200 QSOS scise 4,190 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG. 10 
FLOUR—Receipts, 3,610,867 Ibs in sacks. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks: 


Winter, 100 per cent ........... $10.65 @10.90 
Kansas, 100 per cent ........... 11.25@11.50 
Spring, 100 per cent ............ 11.25 @11.50 


WHEAT—Offerings light and market firm. 
Receipts, 728,037 bus; stock, 1,171,337. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export clevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 2 red winter, $2.36; No. 2 northern spring, 
$2.36; No. 2 hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.34; No. 3 red winter, 
$2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; No. 3 
hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.30. 

RYE—Quiet and barely steady. Supplies 
small. Quotations to arrive: No. 2 western, 
ar bu; near-by, as to quality, $1.55@1.63 

u. 


RYE FLOUR—Offered quite freely, and 
prices favored buyers, Trade slow. Quota- 


tions: $9.75@10.75, as to quality, per 196 Ibs, 
either in wood or sacks. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In ample supply 
and quiet, with little change in prices. Quo- 
tations: to arrive, on a basis of $8.50@9.50 
per bbl, in sacks, 

CORN—Offerings light, and market ad- 
vanced 1@2c early in week. Trade, however, 
slow, and most of improvement was lost. 
Receipts, 23,588 bus; stock, 93,246. Quota- 
tions, car lots for local trade: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.87@1.88; No. 3 yellow, $1.86@1.87. 

CORN GOODS—Supplie® in ‘excess of lim- 
ited trade requirements, and prices generally 
weak. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b scks 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy..$....@4.85 

Granulated white meal, fancy... ... 


Yellow table meal, fancy........ @4.75 

White table meal, fancy ....... @5.30 
Ordinary ground meal ........... @4.50 
White corn flour, fancy .......... @5.55 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... ++» + @5.50 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... «+» + @5.30 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... «+++ @2.75 


OATS—Quiet, and prices declined 1c. 
Offerings moderate but ample. Receipts, 
210,831 bus; exports, 120,000; stock, 250,130. 
Quotations: 


ye PRR eee eee 84 @84% 
BRRMGRTE WRES .cccicccccesses 83% @84 

Se CUD wees too bbe bs neds eue 83 @8&3% 
BUG, E WRG coccwecsccsstvesoecs 81% @82% 


OATMEAL—Barely steady, in sympathy 
with downward movement of raw material. 
Trade slow. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
bbl, $10.90; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, 
$9.70@9.95; patent, cut, bbl, $10.90@12.40; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and 
quality, $4.50@6.25. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain circular 
published by the Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in July were as follows, with comparisons: 





Flour Wheat Corn 

Receipts— bbls bus bus 
July, 1918 291,303 719,890 57,941 
June, 1918 . -. 296,879 26,559 698,451 
July, 1917 . + 126,809 1,747,649 790,432 
July, 1916 145,514 3,348,215 495,456 

Exports— 
SUB, BERG cevcvcr sserse 15,660 337,762 
SUMO APES Ssseccd cecvies 90,887 634,030 
SEs TORT ccccsee svvces 1,904,059 245,857 
SAY, BOIS ccccics 43,332 2,829,667 259,316 





TOLEDO, AUG, 10 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.o.b. mill, $9.90@10.31 (maximum 
price). Kansas hard wheat flour, $10.31 
(maximum price). 

MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo, fair price basis; $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 


WE ED Ree acedicodesaccicscocrciéns $27.46 
EE EEE Sh Gb6s suc ch ecesceveccecans 28.71 
Ee errr Terr errr rer 29.46 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags............... 56.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag........... 9.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 266 cars, 149 contract; 
year ago 162, 111 contract. 


CORN—Receipts, 25 cars, 1 contract; year 
ago 26, 19 contract. 


OATS—Receipts, 117 cars, 42 contract; year 
ago 15, 6 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Wheat, bus.. 317,400 191,400 89,300 26,300 
Corn, bus.... 29,400 25,200 5,000 1,200 
Oats, bus.... 184,800 18,400 35,000 000 





BUFFALO, AUG. 10 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: 8 

Wheat flour, 100 per cent....... 
OL rs rer re 
GeOROM BOGP 2c cccccsccicsctece 
Rye, pure white, 100 lbs 
Rye, straight, 100 Ibs.... 
Barley flour, per 100 lbs 
Corn flour, white, 100 lbs 





Bran, per ton, mixed cars....... 
Standard middlings, per ton, 

WAGON COND occ ciccctevceieee 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 





Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... ioe . 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 96.00 @98.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 62.00 @67.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ....... *... 70.00@75.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ............ « «e+» @54,00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads...... «oes» @55.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 ibs, net, 

WOOE. civic ccs sacdccucsocpenace «eee + @10.00 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. .....@18.00 

WINTER WHEAT—Receipts continue 


heavy, but prices remain unchanged. A 
large part of the offerings are more or less 
smutty, and buyers are asking a discount of 
2@i7c. The offerings of clean wheat are all 
being taken. No. 1 white, $2.35; No. 2 white, 
$2.32; No. 3 white, $2.28; No. 1 red, $2.37; 
No. 2 red, $2.34; No. 3 red, $2.30; No. 1 
mixed, $2.35; No. 2 mixed, $2.32; No. 3 
mixed, $2.29,—New York and domestic. 
CORN—Light receipts and all the offerings 
of good corn were taken. Buyers were filled 
up with common to poor stuff. The market 
closed strong. No. 2 yellow, $1.85; No. 8 
yellow, $1.80; No. 4 yellow, $1.70; No. 5 yel- 
low, $1.60; No. 6 yellow, $1.55; sample corn, 
80@$1.30,—on track, through billed. 
OATS—The liberal receipts of new broke 
the market 4c, and at that decline the offer- 
ings were all taken. The market, however, 








556 


Closed easy. No. 2 white, 73c; standard, 
72%c; No. 3 white, 72c; No. 4 white, 71c,— 
on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters and dealers are sim- 
ply looking for information, and there is 
nothing being done. The former are out un- 
der the government ruling, and millers are 
waiting to see what they can do. 

RYE—tThere were buyers of No, 1 or No. 
2 at $1.60, track, Buffalo, and all offerings 
were taken. 





NEW YORK, AUG, 10 

FLOUR—Quiet. Buyers interested in 
nothing. Sellers in same listless mood. No 
improvement expected until free movement 
new spring wheat flour begins. Quotations: 
springs, $11.30@11.50; Kansas, $11.25@11.40; 
winters, $10.90@11.25, jute. Receipts, 90,- 
052 bbis. 

RYE FLOUR—Dull and unchanged, with 
quotations at $9. + ae 25, jute, for spot and 
to arrive. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Quoted at $9.60@10.25, 
cotton. 

RICB FLOUR—Held at 10@10\c per Ib. 

CORN GOODS—Dull. Yellow bolted meal, 
$4@4.75; white, $4.85@5.25; corn flour, $5@ 
5.60,—all per 100 lbs, cotton. 

WHEAT—Government figures were lower 
than expected, -but “did not materially change 
market conditions. Receipts, 1,128,000 bus. 

CORN—The hot wave was thought to have 
injured corn to some extent, keeping the sit- 
uation bullish, and prices were firm. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, $2.00%; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.90%. Receipts, 287,000 bus, 

OATS—Firm on fair buying, though ship- 
ments were heavy. Quotations were 82@83c, 
according to quality. Receipts, 154,000 bus. 





BOSTON, AUG. 10 

FLOUR—Kansas hard wheat patents $11.25 
@11.60, and soft winter wheat patents $10.90 
@11.40, per 196 lbs, all in cotton sacks. 

MILLFEED—Occasional offerings of wheat 
feed, but not enough to base quotations for 
carloads. Rye feed, $52 ton; barley feed, 
$33.50; stock feed, $58.50; gluten feed, $56.92; 
hominy feed, $68; oat hulls, reground, $21,— 
all in 100’s, 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A dull market for 
white corn flour at $5.10@5.60 per 100 Ibs, 
in sacks. White corn meal is quoted at $5.10 
@5.30; granulated yellow, $5; bolted, $4.95; 
feeding, $3.40@3.45; cracked corn, $3.456@ 
3.50; hominy, grits and samp, $5.25@5.40; 
white corn flakes and cream of maize, $6.80 
@7,—all in 100’s. 

SUBSTITUTES—Oatmeal in quiet demand 
and lower at $4.85 per 90-lb sack for rolled 
and $5.57 for cut and ground; rye flour, in 
sacks, $9.50@10.25 bbl for patent; barley 
flour, in sacks, $9.25@10.25. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
1917 1918 1917 


191 
Flour, bbis...*32,070 11,997 .....  seeeee 
Wheat, bus.. ..... 833 ..... 2,449 
Corn, bus.... 1,400 900 61,501 ...... 
Oats, bus.... 65,700 83,312 180, 638 1,012, rt 
Rye, bus..... 1,300 8. .oee 


Milifeed, tome §-§ 30 .euss cesses cevcee 
Corn meal, bbis 1,175 
O’tmeal, cases 20,600 ..... eves 
Oatmeal, scks 637 SOO dover 
*Includes 19,250 bbis for export. 
Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Aug. 10, 160,000 bus oats. 





BALTIMORE, AUG. 10 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring, Liberty grade .......... $11.00@11.16 
Winter, Liberty grade .......... 10.25@10.50 
Hard winter, Liberty grade ..... 11.00@11.10 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.75 @10.25 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended patent...... --@11.50 
City mills’ spring patent........ «see +@11.50 
City mills’ winter patent....... «+e» @11.35 


City mills’ 100 per cent straight .....@11.25 


MILLFEED—Mills had nothing to offer 
wholesale, but were nominally quoting car 
lots in 100-lb sacks, per ton, as foliows: 
spring bran, $35.50; spring middlings, $37.50; 
soft winter bran, $37.50; soft winter mid- 
dlings, $39.50. 

WHEAT—Steady; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 1,047,265 bus; exports, 290,- 
525; stock, 2,079,487. Closing prices: No. 2 
red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red garlic, $2.33%. 

CORN—Unchanged; demand and move- 
ment moderate. Receipts, 96,328 bus; stock, 
198,393. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yel- 
low, track, $1.70; range for week of south- 
ern, including white, yellow and mixed, $1.70 
@1.80; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $8@8.25. 

OATS—Declined 1@1%c; movement and 
demand small. Receipts, 54,165 bus; exports, 
28,827; stock, 932,247. Closing prices: stand- 
ard white, domestic, 80c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 79c, 

RYE—Advanced ic; demand and move- 
ment light. Receipts, 2,579 bus; stock, 16,205. 
Closing prices: No. 2 western for export, 
$1.70; range for week of bag lots new south- 
ern, $1.50@1.70. 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following shows the visible supply of 
wheat in the United States on Aug. 3, 1918, 
with comparisons (000’s omitted): 





Year Bus Year Bus 

OO) ree Ph eee) Se 48,318 
1917. | Fe. Sees 28,381 
1916 40,889 1906.......... 13,354 
1915. OOGe . Seed is cvccer. 13,093 
ot SA eee A ee: ee 13,414 
Pere A Te) aaa 21,972 
CU eee fe) ae Ree 30,369 
pt er gg te 46,354 
eae 13.876 SERB. c+. o+5... 36,019 
BOGOR s obo weccee fo ae 9,093 


1908.......---- 16,174 1897.......... 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS, AUG. 13 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 


-Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.01 


Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed or substitutes) ......... 10.26 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 

docks undelivered ..... socccece 10.36 
Class D, wholesale dealers” from cars 

or docks less than car lots undeliv- 


ered ..... sees 10.36 
Class 5, smail- jot ‘bakers, | Srocers, 
warehouse ......+++++: +» 10.51 


Exact charge extra “for hauling. 
Sacks 46@48c per bbl, extra, 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 
Aug. 17... ...... 291,075 372,575 257,435 
Aug. 10. 325,915 206,440 360,385 232,820 
Aug. 3.... 242,820 184,790 359,595 289,555 
July 27... 178,530 144,160 380,380 269,980 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 
8 


. 8... 10 
July 27... 3, 800 3,880 24,115 8, 360 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
June 8. 62 56,175 141,130 202,210 5,725 206 
June 15. 62 566,625 129,750 145,406 8,655 618 
June 22. 60 63,725 130,435 188,670 14,620 616 
June 29. 64 56,225 134,065 167,645 27,685 1,120 
July 6. 6466,725 47,605 146,420 1, ore ose 


July 13. 6456,725 64,280166,040 975 eee 
July 20. 62 53,375 34,060 137,595 eee eee 
July 27. 65 57,425 64,140 128,189 «++ 1,530 
Aug. 3. 65 57,025 117,997 132,438 eee 255 


Aug. 10. 56 48,725 116,635 104,700 2,210 eee 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Aug. 13), for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

Aug. 13 Year ago 

WHORE oc cccscen vous $30.26 @30. 40 $30.00@31.00 
Stand. middlings.. 32.17@32.47 42.00@43.00 
Flour middlings... 31.66@31.72 50.00@63.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.68@32.57 68.00@61.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 





Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $59.75 @60.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 58.25@58.50 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs - 57.00@67.25 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs - 55.75 @56.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-1b sacks. 43.00 @ 45.00 
-25 





White corn meal, - sappemenpndab 4 23@ 56. 

Corn meal, yellowt .......-. -» 4.63@ 4.65 
Rye flour, whitet ............55 5.00@ 5.05 
Rye flour, pure darkf .......... 2.75@ 2.85 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ...... 8.00@ 8.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 9.57@ 9.60 
Graham, standard, bblt 00@ 9.05 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .. ee 50@ 9. 

Mill screenings, per ton .. ++ 10.00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton «+++ 12.00@20.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ...... + 15.00@20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 13.00@15.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks] 55.50@56.00 

*In sacks. *Per 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in sacks, 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.26 
per ton additional. 


Minneapolis Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 





No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21 2.18% 
BOO GHUTOE. bic cicvcveviecs 2.16% 2.138% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
UD ining 6. 0.0.b0,060005< 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum ............. 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ............ 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
WO WIGET ois peianesicce 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: Aug. 11 

Aug.10 Aug. 3 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 2,170,880 1,531,020 953,700 
Flour, bbis ...... 20,800 10,068 5,147 
Milistuff, tons ... 483 319 441 
Corn, bus ....... 91,840 102,350 32,960 
Oats, bus ....... 544,320 254,130 95,850 
Barley, bus ..... 173,030 81,250 136,240 
Rye, bus ........ 152,320 62,150 44,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 18,000 28,000 31,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Aug. 11 

Aug. 10 Aug. 3 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 133,920 59,040 229,140 
Flour, bbis ...... 366,292 276,674 220,089 
Milistuff, tons ... 12,805 11,099 10,071 
Corn, bus ..... ° 95,460 192,850 34,000 
Oats, bus ® 475,320 405,820 133,600 
Barley, bus ..... 44,950 82,880 75,640 
Rye, BSS csc. .we 45,150 14,520 7,350 
Pees OE ck. ‘bees ds... be tenee 7,350 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): Aug. 11 Aug. 12 
ier 10 or 3 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... ose 327 
No. 1 northern. wee ois owe 2,305 
No. 2 northern. . oi. iat tee yas cae 1,897 
Other grades ... 40 41 eed 3,274 
Totals ....... - 40 41 226 8=67,808 

9 | ae TOS: - BRGB- Avess * -0 * 


In 1914 ....... 1,907 = 2,840 
In 1913 ......, 8,228 9,899 





RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 
10, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 
Aug. 10 te : 








No, 1 dark northern spring... 61 
No. 2 dark northern spring. . 8 
Other dark northern spring. . 10 6 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 123 17 
No. 2 northern spring ...... ° 36 7 
Other northern spring ...... 21 12 
No. 1 red spring ........ 628 2 eo 
Other red spring ........ eee 3 P 
Amber durum ..........-+.- 5 5 
DUTUME  csescwecccccecsiccocs 3 2 
Mixed wheat bowe sp @oesesén - 124 68 
Dark hard winter .......... 271 238 
Hard winter ..... - 680 490 
Red winter ...cccsccccceccce 189 110 
Hard White .2.ccccccccesecas oe 1 
Soft white ......... éocngeten oe 1 
POtals . carcocvesiccsevcone oo+ 1,426 982 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
6.. 165@170 69 @70 174@176 93@108 
7.. 170@175 67% @69 172@174 938@108 
8.. 170@175 68% @69% 170@171 92@109 
9.. 170@175 67% @68% 169@171 92@109 
10.. 170@175 66 @67 168@170 90@107 


12.. 172@177 65% @66% 167@169 88@103 
13*. 173@175 59 @60 183@185 110@133 
*1917. 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
ug. 11 Aug. 12 Aug. 14 


A 
Aug. 10 Aug.3 1917 1916 1915 
ove 48 76 3 





566 7 339 4 

411 18 130 56 

esses 7 5 7 13 4 
Flaxseed. 46 50 61 8 59 





Flaxseed and Products 


While the edge seems to be off of the 
demand for linseed oil meal, crushers are 
holding prices up to the limit prescribed by 
the government, namely, $56 ton, in sacks, 
at Minneapolis. An occasional quotation is 
heard of at 50@60c under this. Oil mills are 
fairly heavy shippers of meal at present, but 
these are believed to represent old sales. 
Buying at present is only fair. 

Spot supplies of flaxseed are very light, 
and a decreasing output in Minneapolis is 
expected until new seed is available. 

Reports in regard to the growing flax crop 
in the Northwest continue favorable. The 
recent rains have been very beneficial to the 
flax throughout the Northwest. Good yields 
are now looked for in western North Dakota 
and eastern Montana. 

* * 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpls—  -———Duluth——_,, 


rack Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Aug. 6 ...$4.30% 4.30% 4.29 4.33 4.29 
Aug. 7... 4.29% 4.29% 4.27 4.31 4.28 
Aug. 8... 4.32% 4.32% 4.32 4.34 4.31 
Aug. 9... 433 4.33 434 4.37 4.31% 
Aug. 10 ... 4.37% 4.32% 4.35 4.38 4.81 
Aug. 12... 4.32% 4.32% 4.35 4.38 4.31 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—— Receipts, --—In store——_, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 ae 1916 
1 


Minneapolis... 18 31 61 47 8 
Duluth ...... 4 18 55 86 337 1,416 
Totals..... 22 49 106 133 3888 1,424 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Aug. 10, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis ... 6,015 8,442 891 590 

















Duluth ........ 3,041 8,011 3,089 9,004 
Totals ...... - 9,056 16,453 3,980 9,594 
Mi li luth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls—, -Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
6 


Aug. 7.... 242 10 1 22 228 
Aug. 8 .... 189 126 4 6 24 104 
Aug. 9.... 247 161 ee 2 18 98 
Aug. 10 .... 283 134 os 1 5 140 
Aug. 12 .... 399 238 1 1 12 84 
Aug. 13 .... 384 212 1 1 20 «214 





Totals ..1,744 977 3 12 101 868 





Coarse Grain in the Northwest 

Aug. 13.—Corn has been on the gain all 
week, and today No. 3 yellow is selling as 
high as $1.78 bu. There is a good milling 
demand for all that is offered. 

Oats are weak and are being quoted from 
%c under to September price. Demand is 
slow, and shows no > og of strengthening. 
No. 3 whites are 65@66c bu. 

Barley.has been slow all week, but today 
it took a big slump. The top price today was 
98c bu, which is bc off. There is practically 
no demand for it. 

Rye is about the same as last week, No, 2 
being quoted at $1.67@1.69 bu, and not much 
request for it at any price. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Wisible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Aug. 10, 1918 23,461 8,630 8,555 ... ses 
Aug. 3, 1918 17,155 9,466 7,876 680 1,081 
Aug. 11, 1917 5,218 2,210 6,389 499 1,643 
Aug. 12, 1916 48,760 5,406 12,206 691 1,744 


Aug. 14, 1915° 7,517 3,241 1,206 97 283 


Cha for the week: Increase—Wheat, 
6,300, bus. 
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ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








To— To— 

Albany ..... 33.5 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Baltimore .. 31.56 Philadelphia* .. 325 
Baltimore* 31.5 Philadelphiat .. 32.5 
Baltimoret ..... 31.5 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Binghamton .... 31.5 Portland ....... 36.5 
Boston ......... 36.5 Portland® ...... $3.5 
Boston* ...... .. 33.5 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Bostont ........ 34.5 Quebec ...... 41.5 
Buffalo ........ 25.5 Richfield Springs $2.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.56 Rochester ...... $1.5 
COPBERE 6 occeccs 31.5 Rockland....... 36.5 
Elmira ......... 31.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Erie...... - 25.56 Scranton ... 32.5 
Hornell - 31.6 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
Ithaca ecccsece $1.6 Syracuse ....... 81.5 
Montreal ....... 36.5 WH. cance os bse 33.5 
Mount Morris... 31.5 Utica........... $2.5 
Newport News*.. 31.5 Wayland . - 31.5 
New York ...... 34.5 Chicago (local). 19.0 
New York* ..... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 

New Yorkt ..... 34.5 tional) ....... 12.5 
Ogdensburg .... 36.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour) 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


Reshipping 

*Through rate from 

To— rate Chicago 
BROMO 666.0 cevicececiveseces 33.5 24 
ae See 33.5 24 
Philadelphia .............. 32.5 23 
WOO REIMIOES 06k 5 hice ccvcecee 31.5 22 
WUE pda sticoweesodscceen 31.5 22 


*Divides 33% per cent west (New York 
basis). 





Weekly Flour Exports 


New York, Aug. 12.—(Special Telegram) 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 

Aug. 11 Aug. 12 

” Destination— Aug. 10 aed 3 1917 1916 
London ........ 2 - 32 
Liverpool ...... 3 e > il 
Glasgow ....... os hae 8 13 


oe 
2 
« 
z 


11 


eel 
p 
a 
2s 
= 
S 
@®-. 
e. 
bow 
nw 
o 
nw 
oe 





Bergen 
Rotterdam 

Copenhagen Se ae { 
Gibraltar ...... o< ve os 33 
OURS cccctovsss 4 ps De 8 
= rere - 8 we 12 
Other W. L.'s .. 6 oe és H 
Cen. America .. .. és ge 22 


Totals ....... 57 122 





Winter Wheat Crop by States 
The winter wheat crop of the United States, 
as officially estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture for four years, is shown below, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
*1918 1917 1916 1915 





New York .... 7,612 8,385 8,400 11,875 
Pennsylvania... 24,718 24,482 26,125 24,605 
Maryland ..... 10,860 11,475 10,400 10,272 
Virginia ...... 17,376 17,920 15,240 16,974 
North Carolina 8,662 9,765 9,135 9,810 

BD 6 ccosouse 38,722 41,140 21,600 40,194 
Indiana ...... 64,999 38,392 19,440 45,550 
Illinois ....... 54,266 30,400 16,775 53,200 
Michigan ..... 9,295 15,210 13,280 20,445 
Towa ......565 8,180 2,975 6,290 13,975 
Missouri ..... 48,951 27,540 16,575 34,108 
Nebraska ..... 35,262 7,164 64,800 66,618 
Kansas ....... 92,874 45,670 97,560 105,938 
Kentucky 12,129 9,000 8,010 9,900 
Tennessee .... 8,230 4,830 7,885 9,030 
Texas ........ 8,920 16,200 13,200 25,575 
Oklahoma .... 32,638 35,650 29,585 38,860 
Montana ..... 8,184 7,865 11,825 22,680 
Colorado ..... 7,095 7,728 7,400 9,360 
WROD os. weccii'e 4,422 3,220 5,000 6,125 
Idaho ........ 6,380 5,580 8,256 11,310 
Washington .. 9,424 10,858 18,285 35,880 
Oregon ....... 10,469 8,400 13,340 16,200 
California .... 6,240 7,425 5,600 7,040 
Other states .. ..... 26,796 26,647 28,390 

Totals ...... 655,725 418,070 480,533 673,947 


*Based on condition Aug. 1. 





United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in United States for 191%, 
as finally estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture (000’s omitted): 
7—1918—_, 1917 1916 
Wheat— acres *bus bus bus. 
Winter .. 22,489 655,725 418,070 480,553 
Spring .. 36,392 322,206 232,758 155,769 
Tot. wheat. ‘an 881 877,930 650,828 636, a4 
118,835 2,989,351 3,159,494 2,566,92 
44,475 1,427,596 1,687,286 1,251, 837 
208,975 182,309 
60,145 48,862 
8,473 14,296 
79,528 91,192 
17,460 11,662 





Hay, tons.. 
Based on condition Aug. 1. 
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HERBERT C. HOOVER IN LONDON 


Lonpon, Ene., July 24.—Herbert C. 
Hoover, the Food Administrator of the 
United States, arrived in London on Fri- 
day, July 19. Among those who accom- 
pany him are James Bell, of Minneapolis, 
George S. Jackson, of Baltimore, and Wil- 
liam C, Edgar, of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

Mr. Hoover and the officials who accom- 
pany him are the guests of the British 
nation. Sir William Goode, representing 
the British ministry of food, met Mr. 
Hoover at the port of arrival, and trav- 
elled with him to London. At the station 
a number of prominent officials, repre- 
senting the various allied countries, were 
there to meet Mr. Hoover. 

Since his arrival in London, conferences 
have been held daily with the food con- 
trollers of England, France and Italy. On 
Sunday he was received by Kin ergs 4 
at Buckingham Palace, who talked with 
him some time regarding food control and 
the food situation generally, while yester- 
day the lord mayor of London gave a 
luncheon in his honor ‘at the Mansion 
House, which was largely attended. 

Premier Lloyd-George was at the last 
moment unable to attend the luncheon, 
but was represented by Austen Chamber- 
lain, M. P. In an address of welcome to 
Mr. Hoover on behalf of the government, 
Mr. Chamberlain emphasized what a last- 
ing debt of gratitude was due to Mr. 
Hoover and the people of the United 
States from the British people. 

J. R. Clynes, M. P., the British food 
controller, who has succeeded the late 
Lord Rhondda, proposed Mr. Hoover’s 
health, and stated that the latter had al- 
ready, since his arrival in England, sub- 
mitted a wealth of suggestions and pro- 
posals for still further improvements in 
the food arrangements of the allies. 

He said that the food problem was one 
that must be solved by organization, by 
system and by equitable treatment of the 
various claimants, in order that the civil- 
ian populations of the allied countries 
might be kept fit for the great task which 
was still before them. Largely owing to 
Mr. Hoover and those who had assisted 
him in his own country, they had been 
able to obtain that day a couponless meal 
which was no discredit even to the Man- 
sion House people. 

In the further course of his speech Mr. 
Clynes said that they were now entitled 
to claim that the purpose of Germany’s 
submarine policy had been completely 
frustrated, and that there was no fear 
whatever, as far as the U-boats were con- 
cerned, of the ambitious dreams, made 
known by the Kaiser more than 12 months 
ago, being realized. 

Mr. Hoover, on rising to reply, was re- 
ceived with loud cheers. He said that the 
conference of allied food officials came at 
a peculiarly auspicious. moment for all 
those who had fought Germany. Victory 
rested upon the British and Italian arms, 
and France had shown once more that the 
years of war had not weakened the hand 
or dulled the brain of that wonderful 
soldiery. 

After briefly referring to the part 
America was taking in the war, he told of 
how his sole occupation had been the 
study of the problems and actual admin- 
istration involved in the feeding of 
masses of human beings since the moment 
he realized the jeopardy which the 10,- 
000,000 people of Belgium and northern 
France faced of immediate starvation 
some four months after the outbreak of 
the war. 

In those early days the Belgian prob- 
lem was regarded as the greatest problem 
in food that the world had seen, and it 
was little realized that sooner or later 
the food supplies of 500,000,000 people 
would be endangered, and that the eco- 
nomic disturbances arising out of it would 
penetrate into every quarter of the globe. 

Continuing, Mr. Hoover said: The 
development of this titanic struggle to a 
point where practically one-third of the 
man power of the white races would be 
called out for warfare could have but 
one result on food production. 

Furthermore, the naval struggle to cut 
off or reduce the food supply of ourselves 
or the enemy had become one of the pri- 
mary strategies in the war. The enemy 
had rendered éur food problem complex 
and difficult by the destruction of ship- 
ping and the partial isolation of many of 


the t sources of supply in the south- 
on Tousdephore, but he had failed in his 
jec 


AMERICAN FOOD STRATEGY 
Fourteen months ago, proceeded Mr. 
Hoover, the United States entered into the 
war. I was called by the President from 
Europe to undertake, under his intimate 
personal direction, the American co-op- 
eration in this problem. The President 
realized that food, together with ships 
and men and munitions, were our con- 
tributions to the common cause. 

The examination of the situation in the 
allied countries at that time brought for- 
ward certain considerations that must 
dominate American food strategy. Aside 
from the normal dependence of the allies 
upon imports and the increased depend- 
ence due to diminished production, the 
submarine had to be tet by the pro- 
vision of large supplies from North 
America, the nearest market, the best 
guarded ie ape 

Beyond this again, a fundamental revo- 
lution in the direction of our agriculture 
was necessary in order to save tonnage. 
We could save the large tonnage em- 
ployed in fodder imports by allowing the 
production of meats and fats in the al- 
lied countries to decline, provided we 
could quickly increase our exports of 
these greatly concentrated foods. When 
we came to survey our capacity to meet 
these contingencies we were led to rely 
upon three avenues of exertion: 

(1) The ability of our people and lands 
to increase production. 

(2) That with a higher standard of 
living, and therefore a larger individual 
food consumption than any other popula- 
tion in the world, we had a larger possi- 
ble margin for reduction of consumption 
without damage to public health. 

(3) By the enforcement of restric- 
tion on export we could direct the total 
stream of food from the United States 
directly into allied hands, to the exclusion 
of all others, unless those others were 
prepared to give service to shipping or 
materials to the allied cause to repay 
us for our sacrifice. 


THE SHORT HARVESTS oF 1917 


Our entry into the war was at a period 
too late in the season to secure the full 
effect in the first 12 months of such 
measures as we could adopt in the stimu- 
lation of production. Further, from cli- 
matic causes our 1917 harvest in the Unit- 
ed States, as in France and Italy, was in a 
considerable measure a nutritional fail- 
ure; in fact, the whole production of the 
United States for the harvest year 1917-18 
was nearly 9 per cent below the average 
of the three previous years. 

Beyond this, again, the great drain of 
foodstuffs to Europe during the previous 
season had exhausted our supplies to an 
extent never hitherto known in the United 
States, and had even entrenched upon our 
capital in animals. In order that we might 
give immediate service to the allied food 
cause, it was vital for us to restrict con- 
sumption and to provide, practically ex- 
clusively to the allies, such food supplies 
as we could Peony 

We have during the last 12 months ex- 
ported about 10,000,000 tons of food, and, 
aside from our diminished production 
during that year, it is to be remembered 
that the United States, except under the 
pressure of this war, is not normally a 
food-exporting country of consequence. 

The saving of foodstuffs in the United 
States has been wholly upon a voluntary 
basis, and no better indication of the de- 
votion of the American people to the com- 
mon cause can exist than the volume of 
food that has travelled through our ports 
during the last six months. These 12 
months have been a time of hardship to 
our allies and great anxiety to ourselves. 
The fine spirit with which the British 
people have accepted rationing is but an- 
other evidence of that tenacity of purpose 
that we in America rely upon absolutely. 


FOUNDATION IN PRODUCTION 


In considering the world’s food strategy 
we felt that we must lay our prime foun- 
dation in production. The reduction in 
our consumption must be a_ reserve 
against emergencies such as we have gone 
through during the past year. Safety lies 
only in ample supplies, for shortages must 
tend to lower the morale of our popula- 


tions, even though they are not so intense 
as to jeopardize health. Production there- 
fore is the very foundation of our hopes. 
We have felt that everything should be 
sacrificed to that end. 

The first consideration in feeding a peo- 
ple is to have the food. The cost of pro- 
duction is a secondary. matter to empty 
stomachs, and from the broad political 
point of view a small margin of shortage 
in supplies will produce more dissatisfac- 
tion and more danger in the war than any 
discontent as to cost. The allied world 
can much better stand discontent over the 
price of production than it can stand the 
discontent of hunger. 


NO NEED TO RESTRICT BREADSTUFFS 


Our first consideration was breadstuffs. 
It has been the ambition of the American 
people during the past year that the re- 
striction in peey of breadstuffs in 
Europe should be relieved and the quality 
of the loaf improved. The rationing of 
bread does not sound well in American 
ears, and I am happy to tell you that the 
exertions of our agricultural authorities 
and of our farmers have borne such fruit 
that there is no need during the next 12 
months for any restriction on the volume 
of breadstuffs to be shipped to the Euro- 
pean allies. 

I believe it will be the joint conclusion 
of my colleagues in European countries 
that we can get along with a less moderate 
mixture of the other cereals in the loaf, 
and thus provide better bread for the 
entire 220,000,000 people opposed to Ger- 
many. We do not do this from absolute 
necessity, but because we believe we must 
take the long view, and must this year 
build up from our breadstuff supplies a 
reserve against the ever-present climatic 
dangers to harvest. 


PROBLEM OF SUBSTITUTION 


‘This great problem of agricultural sub- 
stitution is dominated by two critical rel- 
ative factors: first, the time factor, and 
secondly, the expenditure in our fodder, 
and therefore our land productivity. To 
increase our beef production would re- 
quire from three to five years. On the 
other hand, we could bring an enormous 
increase in our meat and fat production 
through swine within 9 to 12 months. We 
could also produce the same food value 
from swine with one-fourth the consump- 
tion of fodder crops that we could obtain 
from cattle. 

We have therefore urged, and given as- 
surances to our agricultural population, 
which have led to a wonderful increase in 
our swine production. I have in my pos- 
session the needs of the European allies 
for meats. We can furnish this whole 
volume in pork alone. I mentioned that 
this last 12 months the United States has 
exported about 10,000,000 tons of food- 
stuffs to the allies. We can summarize 
our present position by stating that the 
next 12 months we can, with less pressure 
of saving upon our people, export 18,- 
000,000 tons if it prove necessary, and to 
this Canada will add about 3,000,000 tons. 


FOOD RESERVES REMOVE ALL ANXIETY 


With these reserves in the nearest mar- 
kets, with this saving in shipping, and 
this volume of supplies, we can say em- 
phatically that all anxiety as to the great 
essentials of food has now passed. We 
are all building ships as a part of our 
submarine defense. We have now built 
up our food reserves in the nearest mar- 
ket as a further defense. The call for 
ships for food next year will be less than 
last; in consequence, we have more ships 
for American soldiers. 

In practical results we have turned the 
corner; our loaf will improve in quality; 
we can deliver it without restriction, ex- 
cept the injunction to economy. Our meat 
and fat supplies are ample. Beyond this 
we can this year build up reserves in 
North America against the possibility of 
short harvests next year. The period of 
our anxieties in food in all essentials is 
now past. 

LORD RHONDDA’S WORK 

During the past year the food admin- 
istrations of the allies have been dealing 
with food shortages, and orderly adminis- 
tration has had to give way to emergency 
measures. We have been stop-gapping 
situations from day to day. Conspicuous 
in that task in Britain, alike by breadth of 
view, by administrative skill, and by amaz- 
ing courage in the successful rationing 
of the British public, was Lord Rhondda. 
In that work he has laid down his life, but 


. they may be maintained alive. 
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not until the national peril had been met 
and passed. 

The work of the food administration of 
the allies and ourselves for the next har- 
vest year takes on a new phase. The — 
submarine menace no longer threatens the 
day-to-day supply of food. We can now 
proceed with orderly and definite plans 
to the end that the necessary food shall 
be brought to the allies in such ways and 
from such sources that shipping shall be 
conserved. The matter of prime impor- 
tance now is wisdom in plan. 

For that purpose the food administra- 
tors are gathered to take counsel together 
as to our resources, and how they may 
best be utilized. I have great faith in 
the development of programmes for joint 
action, carefully worked out and pre- 
pared as to each group of food commodi- 
ties by the food administrators, and the 
committees of their deputies which may 
continue the work. 

Not only is the exchange of knowledge 
important, not only are all chances of 
minor friction eliminated, but, more than 
that, it is only by the completion of im- 
port programmes that the needs of the 
several nations can be wisely ascertained, 
and the inevitable struggle for tonnage 
between the different branches of. govern- 
ments and commodities can be eliminated 
and our production policies brought even 
further into tune. 

“PERIPHERY OF STARVATION” 

While we of the 220,000,000 of people 
in Europe and North America pitted 
against the Germans are able to congrat- 
ulate ourselves in having successfully 
passed through a bad winter, and on hav- 
ing entered into a year of more abundant 
food supplies—in fact, into a year where 
but little restriction except in economy 
from our people is necessary—we can fur- 
ther congratulate ourselves on the com- 
parative situation of the enemy. 

If we take a broad view we perceive 
within the enemy lines one outstanding, 
dominating fact—hunger. A _ body of 
some few hundred thousand persons, com- 
prising the dominating spirit in Germany, 
through years of Machiavellian industry, 
have been able to put against the rest of 
the world the forces of some 160,000,000 
people, but they have not been able to 
produce their needed food, They have 
overrun their borders, they have crushed 
whole races of people, and they are daily 
supplementing their own food supplies by 
extraction of the already short supplies 
of these helpless people. 

A periphery of starvation rings about 
so-called German victory. These con- 
quered people, already hungry, are being 
slowly and surely starved, and their loss 
of lives through malnutrition and starva- 
tion during the next harvest year will be 
far larger than all the casualties on the 
western front. There is no greater illu- 
mination of the ill that has been done to 
civilization through the ambitions of this 
group of men than the appalling outlook 
which confronts this helpless mass, who 
are now under the beneficence of German 
Kultur. 

Out of our service and abilities we are 
able to relieve these people only at one 
point, and that is in Belgium and north- 
ern France. Despite the winter that we 
have passed through and the difficulties 
that we have undergone, the sense of obli- 
gation toward these, the first to suffer, has 
given them the first charge on the whole 
of our food. Suffering as greatly as they 
do, they at least have the hope that the 
allies will make every sacrifice, short of 
their own defeat and the final extinction 
of the lamp of civilization, in order that 
(Cheers.) 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in. acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
————Acres—_—_. -—- Bushe!s—— 





Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1918... 36,392 22,489 658,881 *556 322 878 
1917 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 6 89 
1913. 31,690 18,485 650,184 6524 240 763 
1912 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907 28,406 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905. 29,983 17,872 47,364 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 662 
1903... 32,610 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902. 26,657. 19,5456 46,202 363 307 670 


*Based on condition Aug. 1. 
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MR. LINGHAM ON EXPORTS 


(Continued from page 545.) 
would have then a better grasp of world 
food conditions. Mr. Hoover is abso- 
lutely supreme as regards our programme 
here, including our oo for substitution 
and for shipping wheat or flour, and it 
seemed wiser to wait until Mr. Hoover 
could look over the situation there, and 
then some decision could be reached as 
to our. programme of buying for export. 
On the first of July there was equal to 
4,500,000 bbls of flour in this country 
sold for export, unshipped, which is an 

enormous accumulation, of course. 


WHEAT EXPORTS OVER-STATED 


In regard to the heavy movement of 
wheat to seaboard which has taken place, 
this has been exaggerated. No further 
concern should be felt by the millers on 
this account, as permits for shipment to 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
have been withdrawn, and will be renewed 
only for a limited amount. The draining 
of the country of its wheat will not be 
permitted. Altogether I estimate that 
permits have been issued for only about 
18,000,000 bus. 

As an example of exaggeration, take 
Oklahoma, where one of the best local 
authorities has advised that 18,000,000 bus 
have been shipped out of the state. Food 
Administration threshing returns show 
that only 12,000,000 bus have been mar- 
keted, of which 5,000,000 bus are still to 
go out, leaving only 7,000,000 that have 
actually left the state. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE MILLERS 


Perhaps I should tell you something of 
the attitude of the Food Administration 
toward the millers. When I was asked 
to take this work, I said I could not and 
would not. I felt that the grain interests 
were prejudiced against the millers. My 
relationship in the Milling Division has 
been very pleasant. I didn’t like the idea 
of going over and working with the grain 
interests. I had got the impression that 
Washington was prejudiced against us 
millers. I was a miller at that time. I 
felt I couldn't go to Washington; but as 
I got into my work I was more pleased 
than I can tell you to find the attitude 
that I did find there. 

I had thought that the grain interests 
thought that they knew the milling busi- 
ness. The grain interests, and perhaps 
I should say Mr. Barnes especially, be- 
cause he is the man who is supreme there 
—Mr. Barnes said he did not know the 
milling business, and I think I have never 
made a suggestion to Mr. Barnes, and we 
do confer a great deal, that he has not 
agreed with. He leaves those things to 
me. Mr. Barnes could not have shown 
more consideration for the millers through 
me than he has shown. If I wanted to, 
I could not criticize any act of Mr. Barnes 
since I have been associated with him. 


MR. BARNES’'S HELP 


In cabling Mr. Hoover he has gone far- 
ther than I would have gone in express- 
ing the wish that millers should secure as 
quick relief as possible. I say that be- 
cause, if I had been cabling Mr. Hoover, 
I would have been afraid that Mr. Hoover 
would have thought I was prejudiced in 
favor of the millers. Mr. Barnes could 
wire him that when I could not. 

In going down to Washington I went 
with a chip on my shoulder. I found that 
every man there with whom I was coming 
in close contact, from Mr. Hoover down, 
showed every consideration for millers, 
through me, and I might say they took 
the position that if I, as the representa- 
tive of the millers, said a certain rule was 
reasonable, they thought it was right and 
they agreed to it. I do not know that 
Washington has refused to accede to any 
request I have made in the way of rules. 
There may have been one or two minor 
matters on which we disagreed, but they 
have been so minor I don’t remember 
what they were. 


THE SUBSTITUTION PROGRAMME 


So far as the substitution programme 
is concerned, we realize, as I have pre- 
viously stated, that soft wheat flour goes 
to the family trade. We realize that the 
so-called 50-50 rule means that there is 
no business in the family trade, and there- 
fore none in the soft wheat milling busi- 
ness, and I can only say to you that that 
rule will be modified. There will still be 
a substitution programme, but it will be 
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modified just as quickly as we can get 
definite data together, and get advice 
from Mr. Hoover. 


RAILROAD CONGESTION 

Just to give you some further idea of 
the railroad situation, here is a letter from 
Mr. Ogden, of the Exports Control Com- 
mittee, dated July 24: 

“At a meeting today of the Exports 
Control Committee, it was decided to ad- 
dress the Food Administration upon the 
desirability of exporting whole grain, cur- 
rent season, instead of the manufactured 
product, for the following reasons: 

“1, The constantly increasing over-sea 
traffic, consisting almost exclusively of war 
supplies, will tax to the utmost the At- 
lantic and Gulf seaboard facilities.” 

(I might say here, as showing that the 
attitude of the Food Administration is to 
be fair, that there has been some ocean 
navigation on the Pacific Coast because 
the vessels were built there, and on that 
account we have been buying flour from 
the Pacific Coast.) 

“2. The urgent need for turning ves- 
sels promptly suggests that cargo in the 
form of grain can be delivered much more 
promptly through elevators to vessels than 
it is possible to handle manufactured 
products by manual labor over piers. 

“3. Shortage of stevedore labor retards 
the loading of cargoes, with consequent 
delay in dispatching vessels. 

“It is earnestly hoped Mr. Barnes or 
yourself will cable Mr. Hoover the im- 
perative necessity and desirability of 
adopting the course above outlined.” 

* #*# 

Here is another letter, from Mr. Spens, 
of whom you all know, which I might 
read too: 

“You will remember that a short time 
previous to Mr. Hoover’s departure 
abroad, I advised you that representatives 
of the Railroad Administration had taken 
up with me the question of exportation of 
wheat and other raw grains, in preference 
to grain products. I also handed Mr. 
Hoover a memorandum on the subject the 
day of his leaving. 

“You are, of course, familiar with the 
reason for this preference on the part of 
the Railroad Administration—the serious 
delays that have been encountered at the 
ports in the handling of package freight, 
and consequent congestions, the shortage 
of labor at freighthouses and piers (the 
labor today at New York is about 800 men 
below normal), and the increasing number 
of men we almost daily ship. That grain 
handled through elevator into vessel can 
be handled a great deal more promptly 
than can package freight handled over 
piers, is apparent and needs no argument. 

“I have now received a letter from Ed- 
ward Chambers, director of traffic of the 
United States Railroad Administration, 
also one from George D. Ogden, chairman 
of the Exports Control Committee, of 
which I inclose a copy, in which you will 
note their insistence that whole grain shall 
be exported instead of the products. I 
appreciate, of course, that some flour 
must be shipped to the allies and allied 
countries, but it is imperative that the 
percentage be reduced to a minimum. 

“We are entirely dependent upon the 
Railroad Administration for service, and 
must make our requirements conform as 
closely as practicable to their wishes. The 
matter has also been impressed upon our 
allies, and they have signified that they 
will co-operate to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. 

“T have replied to the Railroad Admin- 
istration that I have fully advised you of 
the situation, and that they may expect 
our earnest efforts in the direction. indi- 
cated.” 

That letter is directed to Mr. Barnes. 


FLOUR EXPORTS TO BE NORMAL 
Now, regarding Mr. Spens’s statement 
that the allies are co-operating, of course 
the allies will take the food we give them, 
and naturally, just as you millers would 
do if over there, the millers ask for wheat. 
They want wheat to mill just the same as 
want to keep the wheat here to mill, 
ut considering the fact that we have 
gone far in co-operating with our allies, 
what I think we must look at is condi- 
tions on both sides of the water, and I 
think those conditions are such that we 
should grind all the wheat here into flour 
that we can. ; 
One thing you may be sure of, that ex- 
rts of flour will be at least normal. 
ow, that doesn’t mean last year’s ship- 


ments, for they were abnormal. I think 
we may say that exports of flour will be 
at least normal, and as much beyond that 
as we can go. 
CRITICISM FROM MILLERS 

We are glad to have the millers keep us 
posted on conditions. During the last 
few days it is only natural that we should 
have received some wires written in the 
spirit of fault-finding. Find fault if you 
think you should. We won’t object to 
that. Perhaps, rather than have you all 
write, because we get a lot of correspond- 
ence, it would be best to get together 
and formulate conditions in your various 
localities. If you can’t do that, write in- 
dividually. We want to keep posted on 
conditions so we can act as intelligently 
as possible. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 
MINNESOTA 

Madelia: Cutting finished. Greater 
share of grain still in shock. Weather 
rainy, and has hindered threshing. 

Crookston: Quality appears good, and 
estimate yield about 18 bus. 

Perham: Nearly all cutting finished, 
most of wheat stacked. One threshing re- 
ports 17 bus per acre. 

Mankato: Rain has held up threshing. 
Few yields giving 22 to 36 bus. 

Montevideo: Grain is of good quality, 
yield 20 to 30 bus. Rains delayed thresh- 
ing. 
Senessiits Very little threshing done; 
delayed by rain. Yield about 25 bus. 

Morristown: Cutting finished; farm- 
ers stacking. Weather too wet for thresh- 
ing. 

, Cutting about completed. 
Threshing general this week. Yield, 17 
to 20 bus; quality fine. 

Montgomery: Started threshing last 
week but delayed by rain. Reports show 
35 bus marquis wheat to acre. Crop should 


average 25 bus; will grade No. 1. Farm- 
ers show no disposition to hold. 
Osakis: | Wheat-cutting completed; 


shock-threshing started. Quality fine; 
yield should average 22 bus. 

Hastings: Cutting done. Some wheat 
and rye threshed. Wheat will grade most- 
ly No. 1; about 20 bus to acre. ‘ Rye, 12 
to 15 bus; grade, No. 2. 

Wabasha: No threshing on account of 
rain. All wheat will be cut in two good 
days; threshing this week. Yield 25 to 
30 bus; quality good. 

Little Falls: Wheat, rye and barley in 
shock. No threshing reports. Quality of 
wheat seems excellent.. With dry weather, 
threshing will be started this week. 

Melrose: Most all grain cut, and some 
stacked. A little threshing done, and will 
be rushed with dry weather. Quality ex- 
cellent; yield 15 to 30 bus. 

Appleton: Cutting completed. Shock- 
threshing started last week. Quality fine; 
yield, 12 to 30 bus. 


Echo: Grain cut. Threshing delayed 
by rain. Good quality; 25 bus wheat to 
acre. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Lidgerwood: Cutting completed and 
threshing well under way. Wheat yield 
20 to 33 bus Al, 60-62 Ibs. 

Minot: Wheat-cutting in full swing; 
yield about 7 bus; quality No. 1. 

Grand Forks: Cutting going on. Rye 
and barley cut and wheat-cutting general 
this week. Yield, about 15 bus per acre. 
With good weather, threshing should be- 
gin Aug. 20. 

Cavalier: Cutting just started. Qual- 
ity good. Expect yield of about 20 bus. 

Grafton: All wheat will be cut this 
week, Yields up to average; quality ex- 
cellent. 

Fargo: 
ing in few fields. 
No. 1 wheat. 

Sharon: Wheat-cutting started. Qual- 
ity will be good and yield 16 to 18 bus 
per acre. 

New Rockford: Wheat-cutting general 
Aug. 15. Quality good; yield, 18 bus. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Britton: Cutting completed. Thresh- 
ing will begin first part of week. Yield 
will average 15 bus. Rain delayed cut- 
ting. 

Redfield: Threshing getting under way. 
Lass of wheat, 18 to 35 bus; test, 60-64 


Cutting half finished, thresh- 
Yield, 20 to 30 bus of 


Langford: Cutting practically finished ; 
no threshing yet. Quality , 
Webster: Cutting, except flax, prac- 
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tically finished. Threshing will start in 
i days. Yield will average 15 to 18 
us. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis: General harvesting conditions 
in the Northwest have been satisfactory, 
but there have been delays due to rains, 
Many farmers who had intended thresh- 
ing from the shock must now stack their 
grain, and it will probably delay move- 
ment of eaily grain. Owing to rains, bar- 
ley and oats will be somewhat stained. 
Temperatures have been high, but no dam- 
age is reported. The season is one to 
two weeks earlier than usual, which is for- 
tunate as most of the grain was so far 
advanced that it escaped black rust, 
which has been prevalent in many places. 

South Dakota and Minnesota have 
raised and harvested some of the finest 
crops in their history, and threshing re- 
turns show big yields of wheat as well as 
coarse grain. The weather has been ex- 
cellent for corn, which is making fine 
headway. 

Wheat: There have not been many 
cars of new wheat on the market, due to 
the delay by wet weather in threshing. 
Under the present conditions it is not de- 
sirable to thresh from the shock, as the 
wheat, being. damp and not thoroughly 
cured, gets out of condition very easily. 
The new wheat, however, is of fine quality 
and heavy. : 

Barley: Nearly all barley in Minne- 
sota, South Dakota and southern North 
Dakota has been cut. Montana will prob- 
ably have little this year. Some cars from 
southern Minnesota and South Dakota 
which have arrived on the market have a 
plump berry, but considerably stained. 
Reports from the country advise that the 
present price around $1 is generally sat- 
isfactory to farmers because of their 
yields. 

Oats: The early oats will likely show 
considerable stain because of rains, and 
but few have been shipped, due to delay 
in threshing. It is probable that the 
general quality will not be up to the 
standard of last year. Western North 
Dakota and Montana oat crops are light, 
and will require a considerable volume 
shipped in. 

Rye: Threshing returns in North Da- 
kota show that rye is turning out better 
than anticipated. Rains at the right time 
helped it to fill and, while the stand was 
thin in places, the heads were large. There 
will probably be an early movement of 
rye, and good prices are being offered. 

Flax: The recent rains have been very 
beneficial for the flax crop. Minnesota, 
South Dakota and eastern North Dakota 
show excellent prospects. In western 
North Dakota and eastern Montana some 
flax did not germinate, but that which 
grew has greatly improved in the last 
two or three weeks and a good yield is 
expected. There are many small patches 
of flax throughout the Northwest, which 
in the aggregate will swell the volume. 





Northwestern Wheat Crop 

The attached table shows the Department 

of Agriculture’s final estimate of the wheat 

crop in the Northwest for a series of years, 

acres being given in thousands and the crop 
in millions: 

o—1918°*—,  -——1917—7, -——1916— 

Acres Bus Acres Bus Acres Bus 

Minn. 4,038 69,050 3,310 57,965 3,465 26,410 

N. D. 7,630 838,548 7,000 56,000 7,150 39,325 

8S. D.. 4,243 62,788 3,716 52,025 3,650 24,825 





Tots. 15,911 215,386 14,026 165,989 14,265 90,560 

*Spring wheat crop based on condition 
Aug. 1. 

Attached table shows Department of Agri- 
culture’s estimate of the spring wheat acre- 
age in Northwest for six years, in millions 
of acres: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 191 : 
Minn.. 4.0 3.2 3.4 4,1 40 41 4.3 
F 7.2 7.5 Li 


) 
add 
- 


Tots.15.8 13.8 14.1 . . 
Meat... 603-38 9 8 9 8 





Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached iabie shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s final estimate of the wheat 
crop in the Northwest by years, in millions 
of bushels: 

*"18 '17 °16 "15 '14 '13 "12 "11 °10 '09 
Minn.... 69 58 26 71 48 68 67 44 64 %4 
-- 88 566 89152 82 79143 73 39 91 
- 68 562 25 64 32 84 52 15 47 - 
Totals 215 166 90 288 157 181 262 132 150 238 
Montana 8 18 29 42 18 21 19 12 8 3 


*Spring wheat crop based on condition 
ug. 1. 
Of the above, in 1917 Minnesota raised 1,- 


440,000 and South Dakota 1,680,000 bus win- 
ter wheat. 
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There is still a fair demand for flour 
throughout this city, though the warmer 
weather of the past week seems to have 
checked it somewhat. Vegetables are very 
dear, with the exception of potatoes, 
which now range 1@2d per lb, the former 
for old and the latter for new. 

Bread has improved in palatability, if 
not in appearance, since the use of corn 
admixture was made optional. A miller 
may leave it out altogether, but in that 
case he must add at least 25 per cent of 
other cereals than wheat to his mixture. 
If he prefers to use 5 per cent of red or 
yellow corn, he may reduce his admixture 
to 20 per cent, but the addition of 5 per 
cent of corn flour, or the flour of white 
corn, will not count toward a 20 per cent 
admixture, 

The liberty to Figs into his flour 30 per 
cent of imported white flour is an un- 
doubted boon, and under a recent order 
the miller is no longer compelled to dilute 
each 10 per cent of added flour with 1 
per cent of millfeed. 

It looks as if our wheat crop might give 
us 96,000,000 bus, and in that case it is 
probable that the present extremely long 
extraction of wheat flour will be reduced, 
say, to 80 or 81 per cent. The deciding 
factor, however, must be the degree of as- 
sistance which we may expect in the com- 
ing crop year from North America. 

There is not too much inquiry at pe- 
ent for either country or outport flour, 
but this trade has been restricted by the 
prohibition of the dispatch of flour by rail 
beyond a radius of 100 miles from the 
mill in which it is made. Under present 
conditions there is a strong tendency for 
the producer to deal directly with the 
buyer, in this case the baker. Hence a 
certain amount of business which used to 
be transacted on this exchange has now 
slipped through the hands of jobbers. 

The latter still have the distribution in 
hand of all white flour allocated by the 
wheat commission to its agents, and of 
late the weekly distribution has been on 
a relatively liberal scale, though the sur- 
plus has almost all gone to bakers outside 
of London. 

It is announced that from Aug. 2 to 12 
no cereals or cereal products will be al- 
located by the commission, and it is sup- 
posed, though nothing definite is yet 
known, that during this period the flour 
mills will shut down. 

Such white flour as is furnished to mill- 
ers for mixing purposes, or to factors to 
sell to bakers, still ranges from Canadian 
or American spring wheat flours to Amer- 
ican soft winter of different types, ‘and 
including considerable Japanese and 
Chinese. The latter is said to have been 
largely milled from Australian wheats. 
No change has been made in the flat rates 
either on home-milled or imported flour. 


OATMEAL 


‘the oatmeal market is feeling the ab- 
Sence of spot supplies of Scotch goods, 
which threaten to run very short before 
any new Oatmeal is at hand. There is a 
little Midlothian on offer at £34 10s@£35 
per ton, while a restricted amount of 
medium-eut Aberdeen is available at 
£34 10s, 

American coarse oatmeal has given out, 
but there is some medium and fine on 
hand at £32 per ton, respectively. Rolled 


oats are scarce, the little Midlothian avail- 





able being held at £34 10s@£35 per ton, 
while a limited amount of American is 
offered at £32 10s. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed is necessarily quite scarce, and 
but for the controller’s hand, either mid- 
dlings or. bran would fetch £20 or more 
per ton. As it is, the flat rate of £13, 
ex-mill, applies to both these descriptions 
of millfeed, 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Money is in steady demand and su 
plies are ample for all requirements, with- 
out any superabundance. In some cases, 
yesterday, short loans were obtainable at 
as low as 2 per cent, while in others 3 
had to be paid, but the general rate for 
loans for the day is 21,@3, and seven-day 
loans are offering at 3@3%. 

In the discount market, business is re- 
stricted to short-dated treasury bills, 
there being very few commercial bills 
on offer. Three months’ bank bills are 
offered at 3 7-16@3¥ per cent, four 
months’ at 314@83 9-16, six months’ at 31, 
@83 9-16, and trade bills at 4@434. The 
bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 

The market has been much concerned 
the past week with the announcement of 
the amalgamation of the London Provin- 
cial & South-Western Bank and Bar- 
clay’s Bank. Both these banks are large 
and important concerns, and their fusion 
came as a surprise to most ple. Inti- 
mation has also been given that govern- 
ment sanction has been obtained for the 
unification of the London Joint Stock 
Bank with the London City & Midland 
Bank. 

These developments have created a 
great deal of interest, but they are not 
liked by business people, as it is feared 
they will result in reduced accommoda- 
tion for small traders, and doubts are 
entertained as to the wisdom of encour- 
aging the introduction of such big 
monopolies. 


DEATH OF A LONDON MILLER 


Herbert Cannon, son of the late Stephen 
Cannon, of the well-known London mill- 
ing firm of Cannon & Gaze, Ltd., died 
suddenly on Saturday, July 13, while 
playing in a cricket match. His funeral 
is being held today, and a large number 
of the members of the London flour and 
grain trades are attending it. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JULY 15 


This is a blank week in the Glasgow 
flour trade, the Fair holidays being on. 
Wheat has been quiet, owing to the ab- 
sence of offers. Flour has n in fair 
supply, and outside Glasgow a fair sale 
has been experienced. G. R. flour is at 
44s 3d per 280 lbs, and imported at 51s 9d. 
Bakers have been taking all the imported 
flour they could get. 

The demand for Scotch oatmeal is 
scarcely so keen as it was, and prices are 
a shade lower. The Midlothian oatmeal 
millers are asking 82s per 280 lbs for the 
best, sacks extra. 


OPERATIVE BAKERS’ WAGES 


The Glasgow committee on production 
has undertaken to arbitrate the dispute 
between the operative bakers and their 
pore ma in regard to wages, and it is 
understood that the ministry of labor is 
prepared to recommend to arbitration 
tribunal that the margin of increase 
granted to the operatives over their pre- 
war standard of 38s per week should ap- 
ply to the trade throughout Scotland. 

At present the average minimum ae 
in Glasgow is 22s over the pre-war stand- 


ard, and whatever it should be increased 
would, under the propo arrangement, 
form the basis on which wages in all other 


parts of Scotland would be increased over 








the varying levels that existed when war 
broke out. 

The settlement ‘arrived at would then 
be on a national scale, and if it should 
happen that the ministry of food finds it 
necessary to adjust the price of the loaf 
or the price of flour to meet the increased 
labor costs in baking, it would then doubt- 
less be possible to maintain a uniform 
price of bread for the whole of Scotland. 


IRISH MARKETS, JULY 15 


There is a falling off on demand for 
flour. Plenty of good new potatoes, green 
vegetables, warm weather and a good 
deal of sickness all tend to decrease the 
consumption. Bread has been variable 
in quality. Some of the small bakers 
who were only buying from hand to 
mouth are now in a good position, as 
they are able to take delivery and bake 
right away the improved quality of G. R. 
flour which the millers are turning out, 
while larger bakers, who had stocks of old 


flour, are making a poorer quality of 


bread than the smaller ones. 

Allocations of foreign flour by the 
government have been on a larger scale, 
enabling the bakers to turn out quite a 
good loaf. Recently there has been prac- 
tically no competition among bakers on 
the point of quality. They have had to 
take whatever flour they could get and 
make the best of it, but now competition 
in quality is beginning to reassert itself. 

Irish millers are not getting much 
wheat, the quantities allotted being very 
small, but the output is being maintained 
by the mixture of over-sea flour, and less 
offal is being taken out. Flour prices are 
unchanged. 

OATMEAL 

The demand for oatmeal is very brisk, 
and prices are inclined to advance, though 
millers are anxious to keep them down to 
a reasonable limit. For good medium 
cut £36 per ton was paid, but Irish flake 
is almost unobtainable except in very 
small quantities. The government al- 
located some fair quantities of Canadian 
flake, which is realizing about £37 per 
ton, and finding a ready sale. 


MILLFEED 


Millers are taking a larger percentage 
of offals out of the wheat, but the ad- 
vantage has not yet been felt, owing to 
the small se of wheat which is be- 
ing ground. Consumption is well main- 
tained, the demand far exceeding the 
supply. The regulated price is £13 per 
ton, ex-mill, plus transport charges, cart- 
age and 35s for bags. Merchants get an 
allowance of 7s 6d per ton. 

It is almost impossible to obtain any 
oil cakes, either linseed or cotton, which is 
not to say there are none in the country, 
but they are evidently being held up un- 
til winter brings a scarcity of grass and 
other feedingstuffs. The only cakes avail- 
able are compound and some coconut, 
and while the former are in very limited 
supply in Ireland the latter are not used 
at all, Irish farmers having a strong 
prejudice against them. 





Substitute Prices in Canada 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 10.—In order to 
protect the public against exorbitant 
prices when purchasing substitutes for 
wheat flour, the Canada food board has 
issued a statement as to what retail prices 
should be considered reasonable in view 
of present wholesale prices. 

It is pointed out that in Eastern Can- 
ada white corn flour costs $11.50@12.10 

r bbl of 196 Ibs, and blended corn flour 
10.50@11.10. In western Canada blend- 
ed corn flour wholesale costs $11.50@ 
12.80 at Vancouver. 

In view of these wholesale prices, the 
food board states that the retail price for 








small quantities of corn flour when bought 
by the pound should not be more than 
6%4,c in eastern Canada to 8c in the ex- 
treme West. 

Wholesale prices of rye flour range 
from $12 per bbl at points of production 
in.the West to $13 in eastern Canada, and 
$13.50 in British Columbia. Rye flour at 
retail in small quantities should not, 
therefore, cost the consumer more than 
744c per lb in eastern Canada to 814c 
in the extreme West. 

Barley flour, wholesale, costs $9.50 at 
points of production in the West to $11 
in eastern Canada and $11.50 in British 
Columbia. Therefore, barley flour re- 
tailed in small quantities should not cost 
the consumer more than 6%4c in eastern 
Canada to 6c in western Canada. 

The food board’s statement contains a 
warning to retailers that exorbitant 
prices for substitutes for wheat must not 
be charged. They are reminded that a 
recent order of the food board requires 
that no licensed dealer shall have in his 
possession for sale any standard or wheat 
flour unless he has at all times a sufficient 
stock of substitutes to meet the demands 
of his customers at reasonable prices. 

Heavy penalties are provided for in- 
fraction of this or any other order of the 
board, and, in addition to fine or impris- 
onment, the board may cancel the license 
of any offending dealer. ; 

Blended corn flour is now selling in 
Toronto at $10.50 per bbl, as compared 
with $10.85 for wheat flour, and there is 
no good reason why the public should not 
be able to buy blended corn flour at rea- 
sonable prices. It should be understood 
that the above prices are not fixed, and 
will vary with the changes in the price of 
grain. 

A. H. Batey. 





Minneapolis Shipments 
Following were the shipments of flour from 
Minneapolis, over the respective roads, for 
the 11 months of the crop year, from Sept. 1, 
1917, to July 31, 1918, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
- 3,391 3,223 5,410 3 





C., M. & St. P 126 
c., St. P., M 

BD sevscsce 2,747 2,190 3,520 2,216 
M. & St. L..... 1,069 797 1,510 1,712 
Great Northern 2,794 1,644 1,429 1,278 
North, Pacific... 916 844 879 769 
Great Western... 1,110 1,179 1,486 1,039 
GS B& @..... 1,926 1,831 2,085 2,383 
Soo (Chi. Div.). *... ove +847 1,247 
BOO .cccseccces ,115 2,630 1,562 1,725 
Rock Island ... 6542 1,164 859 710 
Minn. Transfer. 68 1 ese eee 

Totals ....... 16,678 15,503 19,587 16,205 
Receipts ...... 673 821 921 . 713 


MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 
The attached table shows the shipments of 
milistuffs from Minneapolis, in tons, over the 
respective roads, for the 11 months of the 
crop year, from Sept. 1, 1917, to July 31, 1918, 
with comparisons: 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 





C., M. & St. P.127,719 109,787 152,356 91,447 
C., St. P., M. 

B Qe vs cocvcs 190,099 165,401 228,809 159,800 
M. & St. L.... 8,362 9,285 6,865 8,066 
Gt. Northern... 84,771 117,831 70,236 653,689 
Nor. Pacific... 40,905 68,136 48,749 38,210 

- Gt. Western... 21,564 21,830 17,465 32,482 
CL B..@ @. ise 70,802 70,937 48,003 64,414 
S00 (Chi. Div.) ®.... «sees. $38,531 657,802 
BOO. 2 ccccccecs 61,799 76,641 61,253 66,999 
Rock Island... 14,099 17,713 9,805 9,193 
Minn. Transfer 7,500 7,614 150 175 

Totals ...... 627,620 665,175 682,222 572,277 
Receipts ...... 65,674 67,015 84,220 62,102 


*Included in Soo figures. 
figures included in Soo total. 


tMay to July 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by milis of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to Aug. 3, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—,  -—Exports—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 











Minneapolis ...13,842 14,753 884 1,115 
Duluth-Superior 992 1,148 ‘ae 59 
66 outside mills 8,817 9,058 210 135 

Totals ....... 23,651 24,959 1,094 1,309 
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The flour market was quiet this week, 
while offerings were more plentiful. Sales 
averaged a fair volume of business, but 
demand was light. Buyers in need of sup- 
plies were able to secure both hard and 
soft wheat flour, especially the latter, at 
concessions. Some trouble in getting ship- 
ments to destination points was reported, 
but not of a serious nature. 

The new wheat crop is moving rapidly 
from the grain fields to country ware- 
houses, farmers hauling considerable more 
than last year at this time, and country 
mills are taking in a good deal of wheat 
for storage. 

Some business was done in southern 
markets, but buyers are more anxious to 
get deliveries of flour already contracted 
for, than to make new bookings. How- 
ever, fair sales were reported. 

There was little trading in substitutes, 
conditions remaining unchanged. The few 
sales made were small in volume, were 
confined to immediate requirements, and 
consisted chiefly of corn, rice and oat 
flour. Some sales of rye flour were also 
reported, but the market was dull and 
weak. 

The local flour market was inactive. 
Pressure to sell soft wheat flours was 
manifest in further price concessions. Of- 
ferings were free at considerably below 
government maximum. Hard wheat flours 
were also discounted, though not so great- 
ly as soft. Buyers, apparently, have their 
presents needs satisfied, and see no need 
of stocking up beyond requirements. Only 
a hand-to-mouth business was done in sub- 
stitutes. 

New hard wheat flour was quoted at 
$10, bulk; soft wheat flour, new, $9.30 
@9.75, bulk. White rye flour, $9.60@10; 
straight, $8.80; dark, $8.60,—jute. Kiln- 
dried corn meal, $4.40 per 100 Ibs; corn 
flour, $4.85; rice flour, $9.10,—cotton. 
Barley flour, 55 per cent, $9.50@9.85. 

No car-lot business in wheat feed is 
being done, as mills are disposing of their 
output in mixed cars or in small lots. 
Demand continues good, with supplies in- 
adequate. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Aug. 10 was 41,400, rep- 
resenting 82 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 39,800, or 79 per cent, last 
week, 42,400, or 84 per cent, a year ago, 
and 21,900, or 43 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 56,800, representing 
73 per cent, compared with 58,200, or 75 
per cent, last week, 43,500, or 56 per cent, 
a year ago, and 48,000, or 62 per cent, in 
1916. 


RESOLUTION REGARDING EXPORTS 


At a special meeting of the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club, held Aug.’7 in the directors’ 
room of the Merchants’ Exchange, a reso- 
lution was adopted asking the government 
“that the policy of supplying over-sea 
countries with wheat food be changed im- 
mediately so that a much larger per cent 
goes in the form of flour, as was satis- 
factorily done during the previous years 
ef the war.” 

The preamble to this resolution states 
that it is the present policy of the Grain 
Corporation to ship overseas wheat as 
wheat, and then quotes in full the cable 
from William C. Edgar, editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, published in the is- 
sue of Aug. 7, regarding the demand 
abroad for American flour. It outlines, 
further, the urgent demand for mill feed 
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in the United States, and points out the 
economy of exporting flour instead of 
wheat. 

The resolution, although calling directly 
on the government for action, is ad-~ 
dressed to the president and board of di- 
rectors of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. It is signed by Louis H. Valier and 





rye and corn, 682,000, a t 280,000 
potatoes, 645,000, against 917 ;000,—a total 
of 8,302,000 acres, compared with 
2,042,000. 





HOG ISLAND SHIPBUILDING 
(Continued from page 542.) 
50 ships, and will then have reached its 
full potentiality. From then on the out- 
put of the yard will be three ships a week, 
or an aggregate of well over 1,000,000 tons 
of shipping a year. 

Stretching down the Delaware for over 
a mile are its 50 ways, each with four 
double-armed derricks, a veritable forest 
of gigantic lifting machinery, which in the 
months to come will raise ship plate on 
ship plate to bridge the Atlantic against 
the Hun. 

At present 30,000 men are employed 
at Hog Island. The weekly pay-role is 
$1,000,000. It is not infrequent for 250 
carloads of material to arrive during a 


IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 


Alphonse J. Glosemeyer, son of V. H. Glosemeyer, president of the 
Glosemeyer Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo., left July 23 for Camp Funston, 


Kansas, to train for over-sea service. 


Mr. Glosemeyer was born June 7, 1895, at St. Louis, and after tak- 
ing a complete business course in a local college, he became connected 
with the Glosemeyer Flour Co., of which he was secretary. 


Frank E. Eichler, president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of the St. Louis Mill- 
ers’ Club. 

* - 

J. D. Kilgore, who recently started in 
the flour business at Dayton, Ohio, was in. 
St. Louis this week making connections. 
He will take a trip through Kansas be- 
fore returning. 





An increase of 33 per cent in acreage 
of food crops in England and Wales has 
been accomplished this year, as follows: 
Wheat, 2,665,000, compared with 752,000 
in 1916; barley, 1,490,000, against 58,000; 
oats, 2,820,000, compared with 735,000; 


single day. Monthly expenditures ex- 
ceed $10,000,000. 

In the yard there are 80 miles of stand- 
ard railroad trackage and 18 miles of 
roadway. The yard has 20 locomotives, 
70 locomotive cranes and 450 freightcars. 
In addition, 165 automobile trucks are 
os busy carrying material about the 

ard 

If the 250 —- were aggregated 
as one, Hog Island has 25 acres under 
roof. This includes barracks for 6,000 
employees and 600 guards. 

To pass without saying a word about 
the ver 4 would do an injustice to this 
brief s story of the great shipbuilding plant. 
“Real cops,” experienced and capable of 
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handling themselves and protecting the 
property in their keeping, is the impres- 
sion one gets from the yard police force. 
Some are mounted, and they ride like 
southwestern cattle men. The rest of 
them, husky, alert, erect and soldierly, 
give one a pronounced impression of gen- 
eral competency. In addition to its police 
department Hog Island has its own fire 
department, with four houses and 16 
motor-trucks. 

A few other figures which may convey 
some idea of the stupendousness of Amer- 
ica’s greatest shipyard are as follows: 
110,000,000 feet of lumber were used for 
construction purposes; 150,000 piles driy- 
en, varying from 50 to 70 feet in length; 
120,000 feet of water piping installed; 
90,000 feet of high-pressure piping in- 
stalled; 73,000 feet of sewers laid; 3,- 
000,000 feet of electric wires put under- 
ground; 80,000 electric lamps installed, 
and 650 electric motors set up. 

On its initial government order, which 
calls for 110 7,500-ton steel ships and 70 
8,000-ton vessels, 500,000 tons of steel will 
be required, and 90,000,000 rivets must be 
driven. Twenty-seven steel mills scat- 
tered throughout the country are now roll- 
ing the plates for this gigantic enterprise, 
and 70 fabricating shops are making the 
punchings and shaping the steel. 

The big Delaware yard is really 10 
shipyards in one. Each five building-ways 
has been set off as a separate administra- 
tive yard unit, with its own executives, its 
own warehouses, toolhouses, etc. To de- 
scribe the yard in detail is impossible in 
a brief story. It is too big. There are 
too many points that would tempt one to 
write volumes in passing. 

For example, there is a training school, 
with 150 instructors, where green men are 
being taught the work of skilled artisans, 
so that when the great speeding-up process 
can be applied to the yard there will be 
an adequate skilled labor force to keep 
every way busy. Then there is the hos- 
pital, fully appointed and administered 
by a corps of surgeons and trained medi- 
cal attendants. The Y. M. C. A. auditor- 
ium has a seating capacity of 2,000. The 
yard has its own band, and a very good 
one. 

Hog Island will probably always be the 
greatest single shipyard in the world, 
but in the years to come it will be more 
than that. Already four great docks, 
each 1,000 feet long, are taking shape. 
Warehouses will be built along these 
docks, and within a year the Delaware 
River below Philadelphia will have the 
greatest fresh-water terminal, with ac- 
cess to the sea, in the world. This develop- 
ment includes the reclamation of over 
100 acres from the river, now proceeding 
under the personal direction of Rear Ad- 
miral Bowles. 

Four great trunk-line railways will feed 
material to this water terminal for over- 
sea transport. Pipe lines direct from the 
great petroleum reservoirs outside of 
Philadelphia will provide fuel for the 
ships. It is further probable that the 
years to come will find gigantic dry docks 
at the yard. 

Hog Island amazes every one, even 
those familiar with the greatest engineer- 
ing works in the world. It gives one a 
sort of epitome of American industry 
keyed up to war pitch. Uncle Sam sure- 
ly has his sleeves rolled up at the great 
Delaware shipyard. 

Ricuaap B. Warrovs. 





The Philippine Islands, in 1916, import- 
ed 260,808 bbls flour from the United 
States and 48,197 from Australia. In 
1917 the conditions were reversed, Aus- 
tralia furnishing 181,630 bbls, and the 
United States but 18,314. 





Exports for Week Ending Aug. 3, 1918 








Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.... ..... 114,000 42,000 197,000 
TOGROM cccccs  ssece 3,000 ..... 499,000 
Baltimore ...147,000 6000 wvese 191,000 
Newp. News. ....6 «seese 80,000 ...-+ 
Tots., week.147,000 123,000 122,000 886,000 
PSS gS Seagate SEN aN 156,000 670,000 
U. Kingdom.. vivioe é 17,000 1,000)  ...++ 
Continent .. :147,000 6,000 121,000  ...--- 
Totals ..... 147,000 123,000 122,000 "$86,000 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
Julyito Same time 


Aug. 3,1918 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... pt 000 10,471,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 667,000 630,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 3,177,000 13,305,000 
CetG, DORs csriccices 895,000 2,607,000 
GRR. ROE. g0r2 se viess 7,091,000 12,214,000 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ITEMS 


Wheat Scheme Operations—Royal Commis- 
sion Condemnatory—Shifting Wheat Sur- 
plus—Bulk-handling Development 
in New South Wales 


ApvetarwE, So. Avst., July 15.—Various 
phases of the operations of tne South 
Australian wheat scheme have command- 
ed a great deal of public attention lately, 
and inquiries which are being conducted 
in respect to them by a royal commission 
have brought to light many oe 
startling and disquieting facts. Agricul- 
tural interests, and to some extent the 
finances and the business reputation of 
the state, are adversely affected by the 
conditions described and condemned by 
the commission. 

Under the terms of the wheat harvest 
act, grain is received by the minister as 
agent for the owners, and he is there- 
by placed in a fiduciary relationship to 
them. ‘Fhe commissioners, in a report to 
the government, assert that the executive 
control of the scheme is in inexperienced 
hands, and that the method of conduct- 
ing the financial part of the business is 
altogether imperfect. 

Neither the minister, the board, the 
manager, nor the secretary, they say, has 
any supervision over the finances; any 
one of 10 subheads of departments 
can certify that an account is correct for 
payment, and thereupon a check is drawn, 
and signed by two persons in the account- 
ants’ office; and the work of the auditors 
is confined to ascertaining whether such 
account agrees with the amount of the 
check. This system, of course, is inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory, and astonish- 
ment has been expressed on all sides in 
regard to the various disclosures which 
have been made. 

For a long time a large section of the 
farming community—the producers of the 
grain—have contended that they should 
be directly represented on the board of 
management, which they urge should in- 
clude men thoroughly experienced in 
finance, shipping, milling, etc., and that the 
best men obtainable should be appointed 
as managers. The determination of the 
government on the matter is expected 
soon, and is awaited with the keenest in- 
terest. 





THE WHEAT SURPLUS 


Exports of wheat and flour from South 
Australia have been very light lately, but 
there has been a moderately well-sustained 
outflow from the eastern states. The esti- 
mated exportable surplus out of last sea- 
son’s Australian wheat harvest was 80,- 
000,000 bus, which, added to the quantity 
available'at the beginning of the shipping 
season on Dec. 1, gave a total exportable 
quantity of wheat of fully 200,000,000 bus. 

Since the beginning of last December, 
shipments have been approximately as fol- 
lows, compared with the totals for the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year: 

y WHEAT (BUS) 








To— 1916-17 1917-18 
South Australia ....... 10,499,151 °§2,042,720 
Vietori@: s.cceeks toeiente 12,629,654 6,691,963 
New South Wales ...... 12,287,700 3,151,446 
Western Australia ..... 5,589,188 1,144,454 

Total® vig cresedanders 41,005,693 13,030,583 

FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 
South Australia ......... 29,047 57,824 
Victorigi: sida vena 600 u'es 61,494 77,225 
New South Wales ....... 54,578. 40,366 
Western Australia ...... 23,086 24,100 
Total® seaueertese caved 168,205 199,515 


The eastern states have sent a consid- 
erable quantity of flour to eastern Asia 
and the Pacific, which is not included in 
the foregoing. This season’s shipments 
have been equivalent to 23,006,333 bus, 
against an aggregate of 49, 415,943 for 
the corresponding period of 1917. The 
conservation of tonnage by the shipment 
of flour has been, and is expected to con- 
tinue, an important consideration this 
year, 

SEVENTH WAR LOAN 


Preparations are being made for the 
flotation of another war loan by the Com- 
monwealth. The sixth, which was over- 
subscribed, was intended to provide £40,- 
000,000. Probably a similar amount will 
be asked for on this occasion. Australia’s 
War bill amounts to £80,000,000 per an- 
hum. 

_Subseribers to the last loan had the op- 
tion of taking bonds at 4% per cent free 
of income tax, or 5 per cent liable to in- 
come tax. The acting prime minister, 
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however, has announced that no more 
loans will be floated free of income tax, 
and the new one will carry a rate of in- 
terest of about 5 per cent. It was admit- 
ted after the flotation of the sixth loan 
that, had the organization been better, the 
response would have been quicker and 
more representative. 


’ 


SALE oF 1917-18 WHEAT 


It is rumored that the Australian prime 
minister (Mr. Hughes), who is in London 
at present, has negotiated for the sale of 
the surplus wheat from the 1917-18 har- 
vest on the basis of 4s 9d per bu. No 
official confirmation of the report, how- 
ever, has yet been received. A represen- 
tative meeting of farmers in New South 
Wales‘has asked the acting prime min- 
ister (Mr. Watt) to cable to Mr. Hughes 
that they expect at least 5s 9d per bu, 
f.o.b. 


BUSINESS DISABILITIES AND PROSPECTS 


The course of events in the Australian 
business world during the past half-year 
has illustrated how much Australia is de- 
pendent upon shipping communication 
and British financial capacity as the nec- 
essary conditions under which production 
can be carried on profitably. 

To those engaged in primary production 
the 1917-18 season was propitious so far 
as weather and. other immediate circum- 
stances were concerned, but the realiza- 
tion on wheat, wool and other articles 
would have been possible only to a very 
moderate extent by ordinary methods, 
owing to the small supply of shipping 
available. 

For what has been accomplished Aus- 
tralia is indebted in the first place to 
the liberal nature of the arrangements 
made by the imperial government for the 
purchase of wool and other commodities, 
and for making payment, irrespective of 
actual shipment; and in the second place 
to the wheat pooling scheme, backed by 
ilie advances obtained locally from the 
banks. - 

On the other hand, traders dealing in 
imported goods, and local manufacturers 
imported goods, and local manufacturers 
using imported materials, have experi- 
enced constantly increasing difficulty in 
maintaining supplies, while the position 
has been further complicated by the prac- 
tical difficulties which arise in carrying 
out the policy of price-fixing. 

The prospects for the new season ap- 
pear favorable in many ways. The wool 
clip promises to be large, and the renewal 
of arrangements with the.imperial gov- 
ernment provides for its disposal in a 
manner which assures a handsome financial 
return to the growers, the benefit of which 
will be felt by the whole community, and 
the wheat crops have made a favorable 
start. 


PREPARING FOR BULK-HANDLING 


As I have previously indicated, in the 
matter of providing for the bulk-handlin 
of wheat New South Wales is far ahea 
of any of the other states. Out of a stor- 
age capacity of 11,000,000 bus in the 
emergency country grain elevators, be- 
tween 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 bus storage 
will be ready before the commencement of 
the next harvest. The contracts entered 
into in New South Wales provide for a 
total of 71 emergency country grain ele- 
vators, the average price for the whole 
lot representing about 91d per bu. 

The bins at 15 separate stations are 
more or less completed. Apart from the 
country elevators, the excavation of the 
foundations for the Sydney terminal ele- 
vator at Glebe Island is nearly finished. 
The railway commissioners have already 
built a number of wagons for carryin 
wheat in bulk, while the ordinary enderd 
four-wheel goods wagons, with a carrying 
capacity of 15 tons, are being adapted to 
carry 15 tons of wheat in bulk. 

E. Harris, secretary of the New South 
Wales state wheat office, has been ap- 
pointed by the government as acting officer 
in charge of the elevators, and he is now 
visiting the United States to inquire into 
the methods adopted there in connection 
with the bulk-handling of wheat. , 


MORE TARIFF CHANGES 


Further changes in the Australian cus- 
toms tariff are in a but precisely 
what the alterations will be and when they 
will come into effect have not yet been 
announced. The Sydney Daily Telegraph 
has directed attention to a point in con- 


nection with the customs tariff which is 
not generally appreciated. 

It is noteworthy how every time the 
Commonwealth raises its customs tariff 
the yield diminishes. When the first tariff 
came into operation it yielded 22%, per 
cent to the revenue on the net imports. 
Twice since then there have been consid- 
erable advances in the. rates levied, and 
yet in 1916-17 the average yield on the 
net imports was only 171% per cent. 

Whenever a new tariff has been intro- 
duced it has yielded a substantial increase 
only in the first year. The tariff of 1902 
gave a return of 2214 per cent in 1908, 
but only 173%, per cent in 1907; that of 
1908 returned 19 per cent in 1908, but un- 
der 17 per cent in 1913; and that of 1914 
yielded over 20 per cent in 1914-15, but 
only 17% per cent in 1916-17. 

Doubtless these decreases would have 
been still more striking but for the in- 
numerable tariff decisions which have 
cropped up every year. It is quite evi- 
dent that importers have worked round 
the tariff as the highly rated goods have 
ceased to be imported. The following 
shows the net imports and the duties col- 
lected since 1903: 


Net Customs Av’ge 

imports duties duties 

SBE eee £35,220,242 £7,839,309 *%22.26 
Serre 34,635,094 7,175,121 20.72 
Serer 35,638,454 6,875,840 19.30 
| ETE 41,307,023 7,365,533 17.84 
are 48,801,286 8,689,558 17.80 
ee re 47,607,118 9,085,324 *19.09 
RETEST 48,696,771 9,198,887 18.69 
Beer 57,359,396 10,267,998 17.90 
» | > Pees 63,600,440 11,228,769 17.63 
|) Seer ere 75,024,073 13,405,690 17.87 
Ds Se eee 76,316,031 12,905,046 16.91 
1914 (half-year) 38,113,174 6,561,097 17.20 
1914-15 61,961,834 12,416,439 *20.04 
1915-16 74,535,346 14,062,019 18.87 
1916-17 73,313,170 12,850,188 17.53 





*New tariffs in those years. 

It was calculated that the 1908 duties 
increased the rates upon all imports by 
2Y, per cent, and that the 1914 tariff in- 
creased them by 41/,,—together 7 per cent, 
—whereas the above table shows the yield 
at 43, per cent reduction. The combined 
difference is very great, for had the 7 
per cent increase been operative the aver- 
age duties in 1916-17 would have reached 
29, per cent (on the 1903 basis), where- 
as they were only 171% per cent. 

Roughly, therefore, the customs tariff 
has lost 40 per cent of its vitality. That, 
however, is the aim of protection and it 
has accomplished its purpose. There are 
many high duties now which yield prac- 
tically nothing to the revenue—the local 
producer gets them. 


Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





Late cables report a good rainfall in 
parts of the Punjaub district in India, 
but on the whole there is a general scarci- 
ty of moisture. The tonnage situation in 
India is reported more favorable, as is 
also that in Argentina, and cables re- 
ceived the last few days show a large 
increase in shipments. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

- “Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SECOND MILLER, OILER, 
packers. Address F. Sabo, Three Forks, 
Mont. 





WANTED—MILLER AT ONCE, FOR 125- 
bbl mill; wages $125 per month; steady 
job. Crosby Milling Co., Crosby, N..D. 





MILLER WANTED—PRACTICALLY NEW 
mill, less than 75 bbis; owned locally; fine 
territory. Apply Antelope Milling Co., An- 
telope, Mont. 





WANTED — TWO ENGINEERS, TWO 
flour packers, three sweepers; steady em- 
ployment, good wages. Address 1495, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


561 


ILLINOIS SALESMAN WANTED BY 
large Minnesota mill; excellent opening 
for the right man. Address 1479, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED — THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
grain man; must be well experienced; write 
stating age, experience and salary expected. - 
aaa Milling & Grain Co., St. Joseph, 

oO. 








SECOND MILLER WANTED BY 5600-BBL 
country mill operated by reliable Minneap- 
olis concern; future for right man; state 
references and salary expected. Address 
— care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN 
wanted—We have an excep- 
tional opening for a clean, high- 
grade man to take charge of our 
packers, warehouse and loading. 
What we want is an energetic 
man, accustomed to handling 
labor, keeping things in order 
and used to plenty of hard work. 
In your application please state 
your age, whether you are mar- 
ried or single, your classification 
in the draft, experience and 
name references. You might also 
state the salary you expect. We 
want a man who can earn good 
wages. The mill is of 2,500 bbis 
capacity, runs steadily, and this 
job is a permanent one with an 
opportunity for something better. 
Address Omaha Flour Mills Co., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 





WANTED — ACCOUNT INCREASING CA- 
pacity, can use a few flour packers and 
laborers; steady employment for respon- 
sible men. Address Marshall Milling Co., 
Marshall, Minn. 





FLOUR PACKERS WANTED BY 700-BBL 
country mill near Minneapolis; packing 
and sewing; also one feed packer; steady 
time. Address 1474, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman wanted for western Pennsylvania- 
northeastern Ohio territory, by large north- 
western mill. Address 1485, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





SECOND MILLERS FOR NIGHT WORK; 
car loaders; bright married man for night 
head packer, Address John Holtorf, supt. 
Commercial Milling Co., Randolph and 
Atwater Streets, Detroit, Mich. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED— 
We are in immediate need of a 
first-class second miller. The 
mill is new, of 2,000 bbls ca- 
pacity, and equipped throughout 
with Nordyke & Marmon ma- 
chinery. In your application 
state your age, whether married 
or single, your position in the 
draft and wages expected. Mill 
runs eight-hour shift and work 
is steady the year round. Ad- 
dress 462, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER, HALF DAY 
and half night shift, South Dakota mill, 
1,200 bbis capacity; second engineer, 500 
h-p Cross Compound Corliss engine; oilers 
and flour packers. Address 1424, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





2,000-BBL SPRING WHEAT MILL IS IN 
need of the services of a high-class sales- 
man for Wisconsin; prefer man who has 
had extensive experience in that state; give 
full details in first letter. Replies-treated 
as strictly confidential. Address 1478, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SALES-MANAGER OR SALESMAN BY 
man whose experience and success on the 
road make him fitted for either position. 
Address 1505, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN—A MILLER 48 YEARS OF AGE 
with large experience in buying and selling 
mill products desires a position as sales- 
man for a reliable firm whose brands are 
well known in Michigan. Address Box 
1499, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








(Continued on next page.) 








SITUATIONS WANTED—(Continued) 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








BY FIRST-CLASS MILLWRIGHT, STEADY 
job or journeyman; good spouter and gen- 
eral repair man; state wages; country town 
no objection. Henry Gabelein, 1309 East 
Nineteenth Street, Minneapolis. 


NEW ENGLAND FLOUR SALESMAN, 15 
years’ experience best trade, wants first- 
class mill connection; salary and commis- 
sion or brokerage basis; spring wheat, also 
Kansas wheat mill. Address B. G., care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. ' 








HEAD MILLER, CAPABLE OF HANDLING 
large modern plant, seeks position; Ameri- 
can, aged 33; married; not particular about 
size or location of mill, but want place 
where will be off duty Sundays. W. E. 
Cornforth, Didsbury, Alberta, Canada. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR MANAGER, OR 
both, by a competent, aggressive man of 
large experience; am past draft age; can 
come on short notice and furnish Al refer- 
ences. Address W. G., room 604, Hotel 
Hastings, Minneapolis. 


AS MILL OR SALES-MANAGER; RELI- 
able, competent, aggressive, experienced; 
excellent references; employed; good rea- 
sons for wishing make change; salary and 
percentage of profits; will consider straight 
salary. Address 1378, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
in any sized mill; Canada preferred; or 
combined with managership of medium or 








FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE—ONE EUREKA ROLLING 
screen No. 9; two Eureka scourers No. 24; 
two stands Stevens rolls 9x30; four Prinz & 
Rau separators; one Peerless mixer; six 
flour packers; one Nordyke & Marmon roll- 
ing screen. Address Geo. P, Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR SALE—FOUR NO. 4 FRA- 
ser bolters equipped with auto- 
matic reed hangers, inclusive of 
full equipment and extra sieves; 
bolters used about four years and 
are in good condition; will sell 
cheap for immediate shipment. 
Address 1482, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





small mill; salary according to resp - 
bility; 20 years’ experience; age 40; fam- 
ily; will send references; correspondence 
treated confidentially. Address 1493, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY AN UP-TO-DATE MILLER, 45 YEARS 
old, with lifetime experience; No. 1 refer- 
ences; married; steady man; have tools 
and can make mill first-class; would take 
second position in large mill or as grinder, 
but job must be steady all year round and 
good pay; state wages and information in 
first letter. J. W. Ellis, Box 305, Three 
Forks, Mont. 


AS MILL OR SALES-MANAGER OR REP- 
resentative with a progressive milling firm; 
am thoroughly familiar with the milling 
industry; also am an accountant of ability; 
have had 12 years’ mill office and travel- 
ling flour salesman experience; at present 
employed; can furnish references; satisfac- 
tory explanation for desiring change. Ad- 
dress 1506, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—A CAPABLE, AGGRESSIVE 
miller with a large and successful experi- 
ence in custom and merchant milling de- 
sires a position to take charge; if you are 
looking for an all round capable man, one 
who always has his employer’s interest in 
mind, write me, and state salary; first- 
class references; all letters answered. Ad- 
dress “‘Capable,”’ Box 1500, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—THESE STRENU- 
ous times require for executives men of 
steady nerves and mature judgment, men 
who are conservative without being fogy- 
ish, and aggressive without being reckless; 
such a man offers his services as traffic 
manager or assistant; thoroughly familiar 
with all branches of traffic; at liberty Sept. 
15 next. Hal H. Clarke, 7 North Seventh 
Street, Georgetown, Il. 




















MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—650-BBL ROLLER FLOUR 
mill at a bargain; must be sold at once to 
close an estate. F. B. Olney, Ludington, 
Mich. 


FEED MILL, FEED AND FLOUR STORE 
for sale; doing good business; good reasons 
for selling; location and building suitable 
for custom flour mill. Henry Stark, 
Konawa, Okla. 





IF YOU ARE INTERESTED ‘IN A PROPO- 
sition to purchase a 75-bbl flour mill in a 
promising agricultural town, write the un- 
dersigned; no better opportunity in the 
Northwest. Sjoberg Bros., Roseau, Minn. 





FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





Roll 


Grinding and 

Corrugating 

High Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








First—Get Bulletin 237—or, Wire 


ZELNICKER ST. LOUIS 


or selling 
Steam and Electric Power Plant Equipment 
Machinery, Tanks, Ete 
What have you for sale? 








No.i ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON sacs 


For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 











THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Caj 
Yield Figures 39 days’ free trial 
Shecked'by quip. fo Bale 18 
| aaa a 
Durant 
Packer Tallies 






August 14, 1918 














) To the Home 
ae 





From the Mill ; 


——— 








The he Sack that kee as that nari poe the Dirt OUT 
THE CLEVELAND-AKRON BAG CO. «as CLEVELAND 








DESIGNERS and BUILDERS 


Modern Milling 
Plants 


Mill Supplies and Furnish- 

ings, Special Machines, 

Simplex Grinders, Boynton 
Distributors 


Morris Grain Driers 


** Everything for Every Mill and Elevator’’ 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


SPOKANE WINNIPEG, CAN. 


GREAT FALLS 








We build mills—good ones, too. 





A Doctor in Your Mill 


A lot of mills need a doctor—some 
one to point out and remedy their 

, defects. That is our one aim. The 
Fraser Bolter goes a long way toward 
the correct method of milling. 


THE FRASER CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 









RB: 


LIBERTY BONDS 
Pe Grain Cleaners 


Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Lockport, N.Y. 


a BUY MORE B Flood Light Projectors 


CROUSE-HINDS OOMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. 8. A. 














Built by Lehrack for the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 





The Sunshine Mill 


Lehrack Contracting & 27st SPECIALISTS ty CONCRETE 


ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 


Engineering Co., kansas City, Mo. 














